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BUTTER. 


We have no sympathy with those farmers who 
complain of hard times, and yet make no personal 
effort to remove them from their own shoulders. 
Numberless instances of neglect and bad management 
occur in their operations, which, if guarded against, 
would afford a ready and profitable sale to their pro- 
ducts; but now, will either not sell at all,or at a 
price which does not at all compensate for the labor 
and money expended on them. Probably in no article 
of farm production is this more clearly manifest than 
in the greater proportion of butter which is made in 
the interior of this country, and especially at the West. 
The soil yields good grass, unexceptionable grass; 
and the cows yield good milk, unexceptionable milk ; 
which, in its turn, ytelds good cream, and the begin- 
ning of unexceptionable butter. But the moment 
art steps into the completion of what nature has so 
happily begun, there is an end to perfection, unless it 
be to the perfection of blundering and mismanage- 
ment; and the whole operations of master and dairy 
maid, are, in the quaint phraseology of good old 
Tusser, “ so slabbered and sost,” that what might, 
with care and good management, have been in the 
highest degree palatable, is made absolutely execra- 
ble. We have repeatedly been forced to notice the 
wretched stuff which passes under the name of butter, 
found in many of our farm houses and on most of 
the tables in public houses in the interior,—and 
which has compelled us to limit our choice of eat- 
ables to dry bread and tea or coffee, rather than poison 
ourselves with the addition of that miserable stuff, 
which is equally offensive to nostril and palate, and 
which plentifully besmears every dish that can be 
spoiled by its presence. 

With those who are content to use it at home, or 
can‘sell it to such of their neighbors for consumption, 
as can tolerate it on their premises, the loss is no 





— than that of one of the good things of this 
ife which might have been enjoyed by the same ex- 
penditure of labor, that an intolerable article is 
provided. 

But in sending the article to market, another result 
follows, which touches the miserly producer ina far 
more tender point, than in his taste. Choice butter 
sent to any of the large eastern markets, will come 
mand from 15 to 20 cents per lb. at wholesale; while 
the wretched stuff usually sent there, is worth only 
the price of grease, for which purpose, it is bought up 
in large quantities at from 5 to 7 cents per |b., and sent 
to England for various uses. Now let us look at the 
statistics of this matter. The product of the dairy for 
Ohio and Indiana, were estimated, in the Report of 
the Commissioner of Patents for 1842, to be, in round 
numbers, $2,600,000. If we take one and a half mil- 
lions of this for butter, and allow one-third of the whole 
quantity to be sent to market in bad condition, (and we 
think we are entirely within bounds, for though 
no states can make betfer butter, none certainly make 
worse than much of it which they export,) we have 
a difference of about 6 cents per 1b., amounting in this 
case to three hundred thousand dollars, which 
is annually Jost to these two states, from the neglect 
of ordinary care and attention to this one article 
alone. 

For the proper mode of making and packing butter 
for a near or distant market, we refer to numerous 
articles on this subject, in the former volumes of the 
Agriculturist; and we do not hesitate to say, that 
they are as complete and concise as anything ever 
written on this interesting subject. We will now 
merely state here, that the first requisite is, to have all 
the articles in use perfectly sweet, and in the utmost 
state of cleanliness. Milk pails, milk pans, churns, 
and butter bowls, should be scalded thoroughly, and 
scoured before using. The second is, to work out 
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bv a dab or paidie every particle of butter-milk. | 
Some dislike working it in cold water, but if pro-/ 
perly manazed in other respects, we do not consider | 
this objectionable. A third requisite is, to use the | 
very best, perfectly pure salt, finely pulverized, and | 
have this intimately blended with the butter in suffi- | 
cient quantity to make an agreeable taste. The) 
fourth is, to have the butter, as soon as ready for: 
packing, carefully put down in clean white-oak | 
firkins or stone jars, crowded so closely as to fill up 
every part of them, and have the top carefully cov- 
ered with a clean linen cloth, with salt one inch deep 
placed on this, and cold water enough added to make 
a brine. Then keep it in a cool place till ready for 
shipping. 

Since the above was written, we have received our 
foreign journals of the past month, containing reports 
of the late proceedings of the English Agricultural 
Society. In these we find an article ‘* On Preparing 
Butter for the London Market ;” and as the good 
house-wife is never tired of reading subjects of 
this kind, we copy it into our columns, thinking she 
may get a hint or two from it which may prove ser- 
viceable even here in our own country. Working 
butter with the hand, and some other things recom- 
mended in this article, may be admissible in the cool 
climate of Great Britain, but should never be prac- 
used in this country. 

“The following is the most approved method of 
making and preparing butter for the London market, 
and is submitted for the advantage of farmers and 
dairymen throughout Ireland. Butter made on this 
system, with care and quick dispatch, will ensure 
high prices and quick returns. The agent’s comment 
on each dairy’s butter, and improvement, are still 
going on. The best land is old pasture, as free from 
weeds as possible, with abundance of goo! water. 
The cows should not be heated or tormente! in any 
way ; housed at night, and fed on green food, and the 
pasture changed when practicable. In milking, take 
saltpetre in the pail, one-eighth of an ounce to 8 
quarts of milk. The dairy should be perfectly clean, 
airy, of equal temperature (say 50°), very little light, 
and completely shaded from sun, by trees or other- 
Wise 5 and in winter a stove may be required. Strain 
the milk into coolers, sweet and dry (never mix warm | 
and cold milk), keep it from two to four days, then 
put the whole of the milk and cream into a clean 
churn, which is not to be used for any purpose, ex- 
cept during the time it is in operation. Boiling water 
to be added to raise the temperature to about 68° or 
60°, if horse or water power be used. The time oc- 
cupied is from one to two hours, depending on the 
size of the churn ; but churning should not be contin- 
ued beyond the proper time. Afterchurning put the 
butter into two bowls or pans of pickle, made from 
ood water and fine-stoved salt (as common gives the 

utter a bad flavor), It should be well washed, and the 
pickle changed frequently, uatil all milk is extracted, 
working with the hand the two pieces alternately, 
until the grain becomes quite close and firm; when it 
is to be cured with the finest dry-stoved salt and 
sugar. The proportion to be one ounce of refined 
sugar to one pound of salt, to be well worked into the 
butter with the hand; but the quantity of curing ma- 
terials will depend on the time and labor given by 
the dairy-woman, in working and beating the butter 
(after the salt and sugar are applied), which should 
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continue until all pickle is driven out. The butter 
should be finished the day it is churned, and then be 
pressed as closely as possible into the cask. The 
cask should be well seasoned for some days previous, 
with strong pickle, frequently changed, or hot 
pickle ; and must be strong and air-tight ; the size is 
of no consequence, if filled and sent off in one week. 
If not filled atone churning, the butter is to be cover- 
ed with pickle until the next ; but no cask to contain 
more than one week’s butter. If butter should, at 
any time, appear pale in color, after churning has 
commenced, a little grated carrot-juice may be put 
into the milk, and will not injure either milk or but- 
ter. All butter should be at the place of shipping one 
day prior to the steamer leaving, so as to run no risk 
of going forward to the agents.” 


STAVES. 

Srnce the late reduction of duty in Great Britain 
on staves from the United States to 28s. per 50 cubic 
feet, they will become an article of considerable ex- 
port; it is important, therefore, that they should be 
properly prepared for the English market. For the 
benefit of those farmers engaged in the stave business, 
we subjoin, from a circular recently received here, the 
principal directions to fit them for the British market. 

Size-—The standard to which staves are now 
limited is 72 inches long, 7 inches broad, and 3 
inches thick, and it is always very desirable to get 
the staves of this full length and breadth, length 
especially. By making them 72 inches long, they 
suit at once for the sides and ends of all puncheons 
for the West India trade, and also for the side 
of sugar hogsheads. For brewers’ casks, both for 
the home and export trade, there is a large demand 
for white oak staves, 30, 37, and 47 inches long, 7 
inches broad, and 14, 2%, and 3 inches thick. The 
present standard thickness of Canada pipe staves, 
viz.: 14 inches, is very suitable for coopers in gene- 
ral, but 1 inch, 2 inches, 24 inches, and 3 inches, are 
all used, although the thick sizes are considered less 
valuable, and scantlings with large proportions of 
those in them do not take the athe so well. Be- 
sides the full length of 72 inches, the only other 
sizes at which staves should be cut are 42 inches 
and 33 inches. These lengths would answer the 
home cooper trade generally, and suit exactly for 
West India casks, &c. The lengths of 30 inches to 
33 inches, are also the sizes required for beef tierces ; 
and if split atthe proper thickness of an inch, or 
rather less, or if they were of such thickness as 
would split into an inch, large quantities of them 
might be disposed of. These are what have hitherto 
been called pipe staves. As regards small staves, 
the only length it would be worth sending is that of 
42 inches, Of these there are three kinds which 
require to be specified: Ist, ram puncheon ; 2d, mo- 
lasses puncheon ; 3d, sugar hogshead. Rum pun- 
cheon and molasses puncheon staves are cut 42 
inches long, and should stand at Jeast 1 inch thick in 
the rough state. A similar stave, for spirit casks, 
&c., 45 inches long, and 14 thick, would generally 
find a ready sale. Some hogshead staves are 42 





inches in length and three-quarters of an inch thick. 
Particular attention should be paid to make them 
stand about an inch more than the lengths stated, to 
allow for working them to the net size. 

For the London Market, hogshead staves, 42 inches 
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and upwards, and pipe staves, 54 inches and up- 
wards, are the most suitable. 

Kind of Wood.—All the pipe or double staves 
above specified are of white oak, and also those for 
rum or spirit puncheons and beef tierces, Molasses 

uncheon staves are of red oak. For sugar hogs- 

eads, red oak is the best stave, although both white 
oak and ash are used, and would sell well for the 
purpose. 

The sizes of staves imported into Scotland are 
uniformiy taken at the shortest, narrowest, and thin- 
nest parts, exclusive of sapwood. 

—=— 

To Breep Mares anp Femates.—In a recent 
conversation with Dr, J. V. C. Smith, of Boston, 
Mass., he informed us, thatthe late Mr. Jonathan 
Allen, of Pittsfield, successfully bred males or females 
among his Merino sheep, by cutting out the left tes- 
ticle of his rams when he wanted males, and the right 
testicle when he wanted females. We wish some of 
our friends would immediately commence the same 
experiment with different kinds of animals, and let us 
know the results of it. The knowledge of any system 
of breeding males and females which could be gene- 
rally depended on, would be of great importance to 
stock growers. 


MR. PRENTICE’S SALE OF SHORT-HORN 
CATTLE. 

Improved Stock Getting on its Legs Again.—The 
sale of Mr. Prentice’s large herd of Short Horns, came 
off, as advertised, on the 25th of June, at his beauti- 
ful residence, Mount Hope, near Albany. The 
weather was very propitious, and a large and highly 
respectable company were present from our own, and 
the neighboring States, and the Canadas—few of whom 
we learned, came to the sale out of curiosity, but 
with the intention of purchasing. [t will be seen 
below, that the prices obtained were pretty satisfac- 
tory, considering how excessively dull everything has 
been in this line for the past four years. This sale 
has settled the matter of Short-Horns, and shown the 
public that they are appreciated, and that those who 
will properly breed and rear them, may hereafier ex- 
pect remunerating prices for sodoing. Mr. Prentice 
deserves the gratitude of his contemporaries for the 
stand he has taken in this matter. He has thrown 
himself boldly into the breach—carried his point— 
and come off triumphantly. We have heard but one 
expression on the part of breeders on this subject, and 
that was, thanks to Mr. Prentice. One thing at least 
is settled by this sale, and that is, Short-Horns will 
advance rather than recede in prices for years to 
come; it will also have a good moral effect on other 
kinds of fine stock. We can now say to the farmers, 
cheer up—think no more of dull pst, onina 
judicious, steady course of improvement of all kinds, 
and you will be sure to reap a fair reward for your 
labors. 

The arrangements for the sale were admirable. 
The animals were allowed to range at will in their 
accustomed pasture, a large park near the mansion, 
The cattle were in fine condition, and made a superb 
show as they dotted the park singly and in groups, 
grazing at their ease on the luxuriant grass, sipping 
at the clear, refreshing waters, or ruminating in the 
grove or beneath clumps of noble old trees, The 
company had the whole morning till 12 M., to ex- 








amine the stock ; they were then invited to an excel- 
lent collation ina grove hard by, after which the sale 
commenced. It was conducted by Mr. L. F. Allen, 
of Black Rock, assisted by Mr. Jones, of Albany, as 
auctioneer. The bidding was spirited, and the whole 
thing was over in less than two hours. The greatest 
competition was for those of approved milking 
qualities, 
cows. 

Flora—8 yrs old, J. B. Nott, Guilderland $215 00 
Moss Rose—8 “ old, J. W. Wheeler, Hyde Park 140 00 
Catharine—6 yrs old, M. Bates, New York 105 00 
Snow Ball—11 “ old, E. H. Smith, Smitht’n, 1.1. 110 00 
Melissa—8 yrs old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn 12000 
Cora—4 yrs old, Dr. Jas. McNaughton, Albany 125 00 


Daisy 7 yrs old, do. do. 105 00 
Diana—6 yrs old, J. W. Bishop, Berks. co., Mass. 156 00 
Charlotte, 5 yrs. old, — do. do. 190 00 
Ada, 4 yrs old, R. H. Green, Winslow, Maine 170 00 


Appolonia—10 yrs old, J. P. Brayton, Bethleh’m 160 00 
Louisa—5 yrs old, R. H. Green, Winslow, Me. 150 00 
Splendor—11 yrs old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn 190 00 


Jenny—4 yrs old, Edward H. Smith 105 00 
Aurora—10 yrs old, J. B. Nott, Guilderland 145 00 
Miss Smith—S yrs old, P. W. Tuthill 80 00 


HEIFERS AND HEIFER CALVES. 


Caty—11 months old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn $100 00 
Comely—4 months old, Wm. Kelly, Rhinebeck 70 00 


Nun—3 years old, do do. 11000 
Meg—1 year old do. do. 65 00 
Nell—3 years old, M. Bates, New York 225 00 
Betty—6 months old, Wm. Kelly, Rhinebeck 5500 
Rover—1 year old, V. P. Douw, Albany 70 00 
Calf, 2 weeks old, J. H. Prentice, Brooklyn 50 00 
Calf, 2 months old. W. S. Packer 45 00 
Burley—1 year old, V. P. Douw, Alban 80 60 


Peggy—3 years old, J. P. Brayton, Bethlehem 200 00 
Pegyy, 2d—4 months old, V. P. Douw, Albany 110 00 


Ramble—1 year old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn 75 00 

Jilt—10 months old, Wm. Kelly, Rhinebeck 60 00 

Calf, 1 month old, J. P. Walker 77 50 
BULLS AND BULL CALVES, 

Calf, 1 month old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn $40 00 


Blaize—4 “ old, R. H. Green, Winslow, Me. 5500 
Tyro—5 months old, J. B. Nott, Guilderland 55 00 
Tecumseh—1 year old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn 200 00 
Calf, 2 weeks old, J. P. Walker 30 00 
Calf, 1 month old, W. Kelly 75 00 
Duke—6 “ old, Gen. Kimball, Newfane, Vt. 200 00 
Calf, 3 days old, J. P. Walker 25 00 
Timour—11 months old, M. J. Hayes, Montreal 80 00 
Fairfax—5 years old, W. S. Packer 205 00 





$4,622 50 


Altogether, forty-one animals were sold from the 
lot on the catalogue, averaging, within a fraction of 
$113 each. Of the other animals, Matilda, Sally, 
Juda, and Esterville, were bid in by Mr. Prentice, 
agreeably to the terms of his advertisement; Caroline 
was withdrawn for want of a bid; Dutchess and a 
calf died; Dora was sick ; and O'Connell, by motion 
of Mr. Stevens, seconded by a vote of the whole com- 

any, was withdrawn. This last was totally unso- 
icited by Mr. Prentice, but was a spontaneous move- 
ment on the part of the company present, expressive 
of their high satisfaction of his conduct of the sale, 
and a wish to compliment him with the privilege of 
retaining a fine animal to which he seemed much at- 
tached. For pedigrees of this herd see May number 


of current volume, page 166. 
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STABLES.—NO. 3. 








Horses should be well separated 
from each other, in stables. This is 
important and indispensible for horses in 
work. They must rest, that they may 
labor. If put into the same stall, if 
will neither lie down if it be small, | 
and only one will lie at a time if it 
be large. They should then be sepa- 

ted always. This is best done by an 
ordinary partition, sufficiently high to § 

revent communication. Even tired 
orses will play with each other, if they 
can, and all the time devoted to amuse- 
ment is taken from est, and with a la- 
boring horse this is a loss; partitions 
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are to be made, the cut of last mont 
will give a good plan. But there are Be 
cases where partitions cannot be made. 
Then division poles or bales should be 
used. The cut (fig. 59) will show 
their manner of construction. These 
poles or bales should be of oak wood, eight feet long 
and three inches in diameter. Each pole should be 
suspended from the head and heel post, by a chain 
one foot in length. If the horses are disposed to 
bite the pole, cover it with tin, or sheet iron, near the 
head, The pole should be three feet to three and a 
half high above the floor. The attaching chains al- 
low the pole to move when the horse turns. 














The cut (fig. 60) shows an improved method of 
attaching the pole. I{t will prevent accidents which 
sometimes arise from the ordinary pole, if the end 
next the head is attached by a hinge, so that the pole 
may be moved up and down at the heel end. If the 
horse gets under the pole, it moves up; and if he 

ts his leg over, it can be lowered. This is effected 

y 6, a curved bolt, by which the pole is attached to 
the heel post. It turns round on the post. It is re- 
tained in its upright position by the ring c, which 
slides on the bracket d. When the pole is to be let 
down the ring is raised and the bolt turns and frees 


ge 
e objections to poles are, that the horses do not 
rest perfectly ; play with each other; and communi- 
cate readily contagious diseases. They should never 
be used if avoidable. 

| aia 

Gvano.—The excessive dry weather the present 
season, has been very adverse to the experiments 
made with guano. It requires lying in compost 
nearly three months, or moist weather immediately 
after applying it, to fully test its powers. We hope, 
therefore, the partial failures this year, will not deter 
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our farmers in this vicinity from making experiments 

with it during a more auspicious season. _Its value 

is unquestionable, and the application easy ; be- 

sides, it is entirely free from the seeds of weeds. 
cf 


A RAMBLE IN ALBANY. 

AFTER Mr. Prentice’s sale of stock was over, we 
spent a day rambling among the breeders in Albany 
and its vicinity. 

Farm of Mr. Sotham.—The first we called upon, 
was Mr. Sotham, of Hereford Hall, so famous for 
his superb flock of Cotswold sheep and Hereford 
cattle. We had not been there for upwards of two 
years, and found that his stock had increased rapidly, 
and been bred with much attention to its fineness of 
points, and general good qualities. The farm like- 
wise had been judiciously looked after, and the land 
is improving rapidly under a renovating system of 
cropping. Among other things, we were much in- 
terested by an experiment of paring and burning a 
field of about sixteen acres, for a crop of turmmps 
This is a method of ameliorating the condition of 
soils, especially those of a heavy texture, that is little 
understood and less practised in our country. We 
hope to have full particulars of it hereafter, from Mr. 
Sotham. Mr. Ambrose Stevens has promised us a 
series of articles on this farm, its management, and 
the stock; and as he will do so much better justice to 
the subject than we are able to, we shall forbear 
saying anything more on this head at present. But 
what a pleasure to us wouid it be to ramble over the 
country could we always meet with such good stock 
and excellent management as pervades Hereford 
Hall. How people—and those too who are wealthy 
—can keep and propagate such animals as they do is 
a mystery tous. We would have some sort of breed 
around us that looked alike, even if it were nothing 
superior to black Galloway cattle. 

arm of Mr. Prentice. This, too, has been 
brought up to a high state of fertility since we last 
saw it, much of which has been accomplished by 
waste manures—skin and fur trimmings, &c.—~ 
which were formerly thrown into the streets in Al. 
bany, and there left a disgusting nuisance, to gradu- 
ally decay and perish. Mount Hope, the residence of 
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Mr. P., is a beautiful spot, commanding a varied and 


delightful view of the Hudson river and scenery for 
a wide distance around—one of the most agreeable 
objects of which is the Patroon’s island lying directly 
in front of hisfarm. It is an alluvial soil, of great 
fertility, and being annually overflowed by the Hud- 
son, it remains unfenced. We wish such of our 
readers as like to be cooped up in miserable bounds 
of stone and wood, could have a half-hour’s look at 
this free island, beautifully checkered with crops of 
grain, roots, and grass, and unmarred by the unsightly 
divisions of post, rail, or stone. We are certain it 
would make them sick enough of the fencing system 
for one life. 

The buildings at Mount Hope are elegant and 
commodious, with ornamental grounds in front of 
considerable extent, and a superb garden of six acres 
in the rear. A wide strip of natural forest trees belts 
it on the north, while thick thrifty hedges of haw- 
thorn and mulberry, running in parallel lines, protect 
it onthe west. Beyond this isan extensive arbore- 
tum, composed of every variety of forest and orna- 
mental tree that will grow in this latitude. There 
are many other things deserving note here, but we 
have neither space nor time to record them. 

Farm of Mr. Vail.—This is in Troy, six miles 
nbove Albany, and has been described pretty fully in 
our second volume. Since we were last there his 
stock has been increased considerably. The queen 
of his herd is Lady Barrington, sent out to him from 
England last October, by Mr. Bates, of Kirkleaving- 
ton, in order to give a fresh cross. She is a superb 
cow and of a bright red color. Mr. Vail is paying 
much attention to the milking qualities of his stock, 
and all of his cows, with we believe, a single excep- 
tion, stand well at the pail. He deserves great credit 
for being thus particular, for we must have good 
milkers in this quarter; further west, where they 
raise stock solely for their beef, this point is not of so 
much importance. 

Mr. Z. B. Wakeman, of Herkimer, recently pur- 
chased a bull and heifer calf from this herd. They 
are fine animals, and we think will greatly improve 
the stock in this famous dairy county. We would 
advise Mr. W. to beware of a Dutch boar cross in 
these animals, otherwise the reputation of Ms. Vail’s 
stock may suffer in his hands —( Vide the June number 
of our current volume, at the bottom of page 184.) 
Mr. Verplanck, of Fishkill, has just purchased a fine 
Durham cow, of Mr. V., and Mr. Hays, of Montreal, 
a yearling heifer. The prices obtained were satisfac- 
tory, and with Mr. Prentice’s Jate sale, shows an 
increasing demand for improved stock, which we 
would fain believe is likely to continue. It is im- 
possibie that the farmers of this country should be 
salistied with standing still; the produce of our 
dairies is becoming too important todo so. A few 
‘ears ago we exported no cheese of any consequence. 

nder a revision of the British tariff we sent out 
in 1841,—15,154 cwt.; in 1842,—14,098 cwt.; in 
1813,—42,312 cwt.; in 1844, 58,115 cwt., thus 
quadrupling our ~~ in three years. In addition to 
this, the Northern States have exported large quanti- 
ties of butter, aod we have not a doubt, if proper at- 
tention be paid to the improvement of stock, and the 
making of butter and cheese, that the exportation of 


these articles will be shortly doubled. We may also] p 


greatly increase our exportation of beef. 


CARBONIC ACID GAS. ae | 
WE notice in the Farmer’s Herald (English), an 
inquiry as to what becomes of the large amount of 
carbonic acid gas, which is generated during winter 
in the northern hemisphere, by the combustion of 
coal, wood, &c., besides what is thrown off by the 
respiration of animals. To us the inquiry seems of 
easy solution, notwithstanding an analysis of the 
atmosphere at all times and in all places, shows the 
presence of about the same proportion of this gas in 
it; which is somiething less than the one-thousandth 
part of the whole. Supply and demand in this im- 
portant ingredient of vegetable nutrition, as in all the 
other arrangements of the great Author of nature, are 
beautifully harmonized, and excess or deficiency are 
equally guarded against. ' 
During the season of active vegetation, large de- 
mands are made upon the atmosphere for this gas, to 
supply the growing plants with their —_ consti- 
tuent, while comparatively little is yielded by the 
combustion of fuel, &c. The excess in winter and 
the deficiency in summer are effectually avoided by 
the activity of the atmosphere itself, and the constant 
intermingling of its varied ingredients and their rapid 
distribution over the entire globe. In the rigors of a 
northern winter, we have a preponderating northerly 
wind, which wafts the air at the rate of from five to 
fifty miles an hour towards the equator and southern 
hemisphere, where vegetation is in the highest state 
of activity, and demands — quantities of carbonic 
acid, which it condenses and treasures up, till com- 
bustion or decomposition sets it free, again to mix with 
the air, and again to form new elements of vegetable 
life and nutrition. During our northern summer, the 
currents of the atmosphere are reversed, and we then 
have the deficiency which would otherwise exist, 
made up by the prevailing breezes from the south. 
But the atmosphere is so vast a store-house of this 
substance, that any considerable local causes operating 
in increasing or diminishing the supply can hardly be 
felt in the generat result, and ages might elapse, with 
all the operations of nature working on one side of 
the balance, without prejudicially affecting the general 


result. . 
Kout-Rwazi.—We notice considerable attention is 
being paid to the culture of this plant in England, 
for a field crop. It is said to resist frost and the 
drought better than turnips, and is not preyed upon 
so much by insects. It is of the brassica family, 
quite like a half-bred between the cabbage and tur- 
nip in its leaves—the stem swollen like a tuber, and 
often attaining the weight of 14 lbs. or more. Asa 
garden vegetable it has been cultivated for some years 
in Great Britain, and we hope it may prove valuable 
asa field crop. We believe it originated in Germany, 
as it is much cultivated there. It is sown as early as 
mangel-wurzel, and may be cultivated like cabbage or 
turnips, We grew it one season in our garden ; but 
it not proving equal, in our estimation, to cab or 
turnips, we gave it up. Perhaps others in the United 
States may be more successful. We would recom- 
mend a faithful trial of it among our farmers and 
gardeners, 
RaMBLE IN CoNNECTICUT AND MassAcHUsETTs, 
—Having made a short excursion in these States the 
ast month, we shall give some account in due time, 








of two or three farms we visited in our flying trip. 
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NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 

A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the 
State Agricultural Society was held at Bagg’s Hotel, 
Utica, on the 10th July. Present: 

B. P. JOHNSON, President. 

H. W. Doouitrie, Herkimer, E. P. Prentice, 
Albany, H. S. Ranvatt, Cortland, Vice Presidents. L. 
Tucker, Recording Secretary. D. Lee, Corresponding 
Secretary. Gzorcer Vatu, Troy, T. S. Faxton, Uti- 
ca, Mas. Kirsy, Brownville, J. M. Sterwoop, Au- 
burn, Georce Geppes, Onondaga, Managers. 

The President of the Oneida County Agricultural 
Society, E. Comstock, and a number of the officers 
and members of the Society were present at the 
meeting. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Com- 
mittee of Arrangements for the Show : 

B. P. Jounson, Rome; Arex. Watsu, Lansing- 
burgh ; J. M.Suerwoop, Auburn; Georce GeppEs, 
Tyler, Onondaga Co.; Luraer Tucker, Albany; 
E. Comstock, Rome; T. S. Faxton, Utica; Spencer 
Ketrocs, Utica. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Com- 
mittee to confer with the railroad and boat companies, 
in relation to the transportation of stock and articles 
designed for exhibition : 

J. M. Suerwoop, Auburn; Horatio Seymour, 
Utica; M. D. Burnet, Syracuse; L. B. Lane- 
wortuy, Rochester; Lewis F. Avien, Buffalo; 
Georce VaiL, Troy; Tuos. Hittuovse, Albany. 


The judges for the Show were appointed, and 
the list will be published as soon as it shall be ascer- 
tained from the gentlemen appointed that they will 
serve. 

The following additional premiums are to be given : 

For the best corn and cob crusher, to be operated by 
horse power, - - - - . - $10 00 
For the best thorough-bred stallion, 4 years old, 20 00 

t4 2d “ “ “ 10 


00 
“ best draught . ‘ 20 00 
« 2d 4 ' * 10 00 
“ best fat cow or heifer m 10 00 
“cc 9d iT9 44 “ 5 00 
“ 3d ./ “ vol. of Transactions. 


° se grade yearling heifer : - 5 00 
5 be 


“ Colman’s Tour. 


aa.’ “ vol. of Transactions. 

“ best heifer calf “ Colman’s Tour. 

“ “native yearling heifer - - - 6500 
“ 2d - * Colman’s Tour. 

“ 3d . “ vol. Transactions. 


“ best heifer calf 

«samples, of not less than three cheeses from 
each of 10 dairies in any one county, $20; 2d best 
$10; 3d best, $5. 

A Committee on behalf of the citizens of Utica, 
of which his Honor, E. A. Wetmore, Mayor of the 
city, was chairman, waited upon the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Society. The several locations 
for the Show grounds, which had been selected as 
proper places for the Exhibition, were examined by 
the officers of the State Society, and they decided that 
the grounds on Mr. Thorn’s farm, on the New Hart- 
ford turnpike, were, upon the whole, best adapted for 
the exhibition of the Society, and the accommodation 
of the owners of stock who may attend. 

‘* The spirit manifested by the citizens of Utica, was 
most gratifying to the officers of the Society, and 
gives assurance that everything desirable to make the 


Colman’s Tour. 


approaching Show one of the most splendid exhibi- 
tions ever witnessed in this State, will be done so far 
as the citizens of Utica are concerned. 

We will not for a moment doubt that the farmers 
of Oneida and of the adjoining counties, will present 
an exhibition of their stock, dairies, and domestic 
manufactures, and worthy, not only of Central New 
York, but of the Empire State. 

The additional premiums offered for samples of the 
best ten dairies in any one county, itis believed will 
secure an exhibition from the best dairy counties, 
more extensive than has ever before been seen at the 
Shows of the Society, 

Permit me to say to the citizens of Utica, that there 
is much labor to be done, to have everything in order 
for the Show. Your enterprise and your energy is 
known and appreciated. [f you would excel Pough- 
keepsie, Jet me say, it will all need to be put in re- 
quisition. That it will be so, I shall not doubt, un- 
less reluctantly convinced when our grounds shall be 
thrown open to the thousands who will be in attend- 
ance on the 16th and 17th of September. | 

Persons desirous of becoming members of the 
Society, and of competing for the premiums, are 
requested to enter their names at the stage office of 
J. Butterfield & Co., adjoining the National Hotel, 
Genesee street, Utica. The fees for membership 
are $1. AN OFFICER OF THE Strate Society. 


NEW YORK FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Meetinés will be held at the American Institute the 
1st and 3d Tuesdays of each month, at 12 o'clock, M. 

At the first meeting last month, Mr. Meigs read 
some translations from the Revue Scientifique et In- 
dustrielle, on the subject of soiling cattle. Another, 
stating that a gentleman had sold toa Paris perfumer, 
rose-leaves, from half a hectare of land, to the amount 
of 1650 francs. The article was equal to any obtain- 
ed in Constantinople, and might be easily cultivated in 
the United States. 

Hon. Branch T. Archer, Gen. T. J. Green, and Mr. 
Rose, of Texas, were then introduced to the meeting, 
and Dr. Archer delivered an Address, on the advan- 
tages and capabilities of Texas. Gen. Green promised 
at some future meeting to make some further remarks 
on Texas. 

Some New Zealand grass was next produced, 
showing a remarkably strong fibre. 

A conversation now ensued on the diseased livers 
of western beeves. Some thought it arose from over- 
driving. Dr. Underhill was of opinion that nine out 
of ten of all western cattle were diseased in the liver. 

The subject of the day being called for, Dr. Under- 
hill made some interesting remarks on the manner of 
preparing the ground for turnips, ruta baga, carrots, 
&c. The carrot crop was recommended as excellent 
food for horses and horned cattle. 

Superior new potatoes about seven inches in cir- 
cumference, were then presented by Mr. Ross of As- 
toria. They were planted on the 30th of April, and 
thus, in about sixty days were brought to maturity by 
electricity. Mr. Ross has another battery applied to 
various vegetables, which has not accelerated their 
growth atall. This may be owing to the fact that 
peach trees rise above the poles which support the 
wires, A distance of about 60 feet between the zinc 
and copper plates intervenes in this battery. {t is 








arranged just like the one which is working well. 
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At the second meeting, Mr. Meigs read a trans- 
lated article from the French, on the products of 
Abyssinia. 

Dr. Page, of Texas, followed up the subject of the 
agricultural productions of Texas, showing it to be a 
country of great fertility. 

Mr. Ward of Arkansas exhibited three specimens 
of three varieties of the Arkansite—a stone, of in- 
imitable qualities for giving edge to tools of all sorts. 
These specimens are not in the same condition in 
which they come from the quarry. I have subject- 
ed them to a process which I do not yet reveal, by 
which their native properties are enhanced to such a 
value, that some nice artists have said they are, for 


© the purpose of giving edge to certain instruments, 


worth their weight in gold. The stones of various 
colors were exhibited to the club and very much ad- 
mired. It has been stated by the best judges that 
those Arkansites are worth twenty times more than 
any oil stones in the world beside. 

The regular subject, substitutes for a short crop of 
hay was now introduced. 

Mr. Fleet—Millet has been recommended, as it 
ripens in a very short time—but the great difficulty is 
in saving its seeds from the birds, hen sown later 
it may be a safer crop, for the birds are then mostly 
departed. It is a pretty good substitute for a short 
crop of hay—yet I have never found stock to prefer 
its straw to hay. 

Dr. Underhill—It makes pretty good hay—but the 
land must be very rich, for it draws off the richness 
of the soil greatly; no crop more so. It ought 
always to be cut when in blossom, for then the sac- 
charine matter is in the stem. If you cut it after the 
seed is ripe, it is then of comparatively little value. 
But the best substitutes for hay are roots, and fodder 
made from corn sown broadcast or indrills. In this 
way a heavy crop is cut. Plant on low grounds that 
are moist, and cut when the corn silks. At this season 
you cannot rely on a supply from showers on your 
uplands, Plant on the low lands, At the same 
time plant the turnip both white and red. Use up all 
your white turnips first, then take to the yellow, for 
they are more solid, more nutritious, and will keep 
perfectly till next spring. . ; 

Plant Deal’s Aberdeen turnip.—It is a hybrid, 
formed from the yellow Aberdeen and the ruta baga 
You may sow these turnips until the first of August ; 
although it is better that the Aberdeens were in the 
ground now. The white turnip comes a little later. 
The white Norfolk turnip may be sown any time 
these three weeks, The white-globe turnip, excel- 
lent for the table—also the white Dutch, may be 
sown three weeks hence. Gentlemen ought to try 
al! kinds. Ruta baga has, for some years, run rather 
too much to top—but | am raising it this season. 
‘urnips may be sown between rows of corn, but 
free ground is decidedly best for them. 

Mr. Fleet-—The Doctor should have made a dis- 
tinction between cold and wet or moist soil. The 
latter will do well, but the former will not answer.— 
As to corn stalks for fodder, there is some difficulty 
in curing it properly. 

Dr. Underhill—Lay a rail on crotches, stand u 
the corn stalks on both sides, leaning = 200m the rail, 
and about three or four thicknesses, and they will be 
cured. They must not be bound together. A crop 


of corn stalks, sown broadcast or in drills, as late in 





| Pp 


the season as this, is greater by tons per acre than the 
best hay. 1 advise sowing three or four bushels’ of 
corn per acre broadcast. The saccharine matter in the 
stalks remains there until the silking of the corn 
takes place; then is the time to cut it, for then it is 
present in the stalks, but after that it rapidiy disap- 
pears from the stalk, is then decomposed, and is con- 
centrated in the grain, and forms the farina. A peck 
of salt thrown over each load of stalks when drawn 
into the barn, will preserve them, if a little too green, 
and the cattle will relish them the better for it. 

Mr. Fleet—Some persons adopt the sweating pro- 
cess—first wilting and putting the corn stalks in 
— until they sweat, then spreading them out to 

ry. - 
Dr. Underhill—I propose as a subject for the next 
meeting—The Destruction of Grain and Fruit in the 
United States, by Insects, and the Preventives and 
Remedies. Adopted. Henry Metres, 
Secretary. 
— 

ELECTRICITY APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE.—Several 
experiments have been made in electricity in this vi- 
cinity the present season, on the growing crops ; but 
so far as we can learn, without any decided advan- 
tage to them. Whether the disappointment in these 
experiments is owing to the extreme dry weather, or 
an improper fixture of the electrical wires or galvanic 
plates, we are unable to say; for certain it is, that 
electro-culture has been highly successful in many 
instances, in bringing crops forward much more rapid- 
ly than they would otherwise have been. 





Sr. Joun’s Day Rye.—Have any of our readers 
ever cultivated this crop in America? if so, we 
should be glad to hear the result of the same: It is 
extensively grown in Belgium, and with great suc- 
cess. From what we hear of this rye, it must be an 
excellent crop for early spring food, and soiling dur- 
ing a dry season. Mr. Saul says of it, in the New 
Farmer’s Journal, ‘* the time for sowing it is about 
the latter end of June or the beginning of July, and 
by October it will have produced a large heap of 
foliage fit for use. It will stand, with little change, 
during the winter, being cherished by the young 
growing foliage which shoots up early in the spring, 
and is covered with a thick mantle by the end of 
February or the beginning of March. It furnishes 
an abundant supply of fine green fodder, and possesses 
great merit from its superior sweetness, and the lon 
time it affords its valuable food. When left for seed, 
it will grow from six to seven feet high. 

—— a 

Snerp anp Woot In THE SoutH.—We notice in 
an article in the South Carolinian, that Leicester 
lambs 14 months old, from the flock of Col. Wade, 
Hampton, sheared from 11} to 13} lbs. of wool; and 
that 60 head of lambs dropped the present year, and 
shorn when hot weather came on, to relieve them 


from the oppressive heat of summer, averaged 4 lbs. . 


each! So much for growing wool at the South, 
where some folks are so stupid as to believe good 
sheep cannot exist! 





Great YIELD OF Fiero Merino oe poe 
Mr. J. Speed, in the vicinity of Ithaca, averag e 
ast ene five pounds clean washed wool per head, 
for which he has been offered 40 cents per pound, 
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TO THE BREEDERS OF SHORT-HORN 
CATTLE. 

Circular.—About a year ago, at the solicitation of 
a number of gentlemen interested in the breeding of 
Short-Horn cattle, I published a notice in several of 
the Agricultural papers of the United States, that [ 
would get up an American Herd Book, provided my 
efforts should be seconded by a respectable portion of 
those engaged in that pursuit. Although slow in 
their responses, a considerable number of breeders 
have forwarded the pedigrees of their herds for inser- 
tion, according to the terms of my proposal. Many, 
however, and among them, some of the early and 
distinguished promoters of this branch of agricultural 
improvement, remain unmindful of this opportunity 
of thus recording their valuable stock. 

A sufficient number of individuals having already 
contributed the pedigrees of their cattle to insure its 
publication, the work will proceed as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, which will be within three months 
from this time. 

I presume no arguments will be necessary with 
any systematic Short-Horn breeder, to convince him 
of the necessity and convenience of an American 
registry of his cattle, other than such as will suggest 
themselves to his own mind, and those already ad- 
vanced in my two several notices to breeders already 
published. 

In case you think proper to register your cattle in 
the proposed work, you will please transmit your 
catalogue of thorough bred animals (none other being 
admitted) with as little delay as possible, to me (post 
paid) at this place, with the registry fees accompany- 
ing them, and stating also the number of copies of 
the work you wish for, when published. 

I will here remark, that the month of October next, 
will be the latest period at which pedigrees can be 
received, as the work will be put in press immediate- 
ly after. 

The terms for registry are as follows : 

For a single animal, one dollar. 

For any greater number, not exceeding ten, fifty 
cents each. 

For a number exceeding ten, forty cents each. 

The work itself not to exceed three dollars a copy. 

If any gentleman of your neighborhood or acquaint- 
ance be a breeder of Short Horns, and not in receipt of 
this notice, you will confer a mutual favor by giving 
him the above information. Lewis F. AuLen. 

Black Rock, N. Y., July, 18435. 


Sowinc WinTeR Wueat In Dritis.—We have 
over and over again recommended that wheat should 
be sowed in drills, for one gets a better crop in so 
— and it is much less tikely to rust. We have 
usually recommended that these drills should be from 
six inches to one foot apart; but we are not sure, 
where it is especially liable to rust, that from one 
foot to two feet may not be better. An experiment 
was eyed tried in Australia of sowing wheat in 
rows of three feet apart. It yielded 41 bushels to the 
acre, and no rust or mildew appeared in it; while, in 
the adjoining fields, sown broad-cast or in quite close 
drills, the yield was not so great, and more or less 
rust appeared. Will some of our wheat growers 
make experiments in sowing patches of wheat, side 
by side, this fall—some broad-cast and some in drills 
from six inches to three feet apart, and give us the 








result of their experiments next season? We need 
not add that these experiments should be made with 
the same kind of seed, sown on the same kind of 
soil, and treated in all! other respects as nearly alike 
as possible. 
—— 
CLEAR PORK. 

I is often asserted by those prejudiced against the 
Berkshire breed of swine, that they will not cut clear 
pork; that is, side pork for barrelling, free from 
lean. This is a great error, as we know from our 
own experience. But, to put the matter at rest, we 
give the following letter on this subject, from an ex- 
tensive and disinterested packer in the west, addressed 
to the Messrs. Steddoms, of Lebanon, Ohio, and for- 
warded us by a friend for publication. The truth is, 
that the Berkshires are so round in their body, that 
they look fat before they really are so. People are 
thus freqently deceived by their appearance, and they 
are consequently killed too soon; and hence the mis- 
taken opinion, that they give lean side pork. They 
have lean hams and shoulders only, and these are 
what we want. 

GENTLEMEN: The 163 Berkshires, bought of you, 
made 101 barrels of pork; and in consequence of 
their being some cther hogs mixed with yours (Gra- 
ziers and Yorkshires), I could not tell how many bar- 
rels of clear pork there was; but I know that John 
Steddom’s 30 hogs all made good clear pork, and all 
heavy but one—all full breed Berkshires. Also, out 
of Mr. Hollingsworth’s 46 head, 34 made clear pork. 
[ have cut pork thirteen years in succession, and have 
cut more than fifty thousand of as good hogs for the 
number as any man can cut, as I believe, and I never 
cut 163 as good hogs as yours. I believe them the 
best ever cut in the Miami Valley—the most free 
from lean and the least bone. You may talk about 
your Yorkshires and Graziers, and shift and change 
your breed as often as you please, and after all, you 
cannot get a better breed than the Berkshires. The 
hog that I call the best is the one that has the most 
meat for the least bone. James Harris. 

Waynesville, Jan., 11, 1845. 

—<—<>——_—_ 

Larce Averace Cir or Woot.—We have a 
flock of sixty-five full-bred Merino sheep, which 
sheared this season 304 Ibs. of wool, averaging within 
a fraction of 4 lbs. 11 oz. per head. Twenty-three 
of the lot are yearlings, and averaged 4 lbs. 14 oz. per 
head. The average weight of fleece of bucks is over 
9; lbs. The sheep were well washed, and the wool 
clean, and in good order, with all, except Protection, 
who sheared 11 Ibs. 13 oz. of clean wool, though 
unwashed. If any one has sheared a better crop of 
wool, we would like to see it reported. 

R. R. & L. G. Cotzins, 

Butternuts, Otsego Co., N. Y., 7th mo. 15th, 1845. 





A Larce Crop or Wine.—N. Longwor , 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, writes us, that the etiiee ta 
his grape crop this year was highly flattering ; and 
that his vine dressers estimated the wine crop from 
them would be at least 500 barrels. It will be seen 
from this, that we may ultimately be independent of 


Europe for our wine ; and we think that the day is 
not distant, when the valley of the Ohio will be quite 
as celebrated for its vineyards as that of the Rhine, 
and other parts of Europe. 
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From the Saturday Courier. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CULTIVATING CORN. 
STALKS, AND MAKING SUGAR. 


In various portions of the country, the cultivation 
of corn for the manufacture of sugar continues to 
excite attention. The public are seeking information 
upon the subject, as the discovery that sugar can be 
made from the stalks of corn is of recent date. We 
take pleasure in presenting our readers any facts that 
may be of importance upon the subject. Dr. Nau- 


dain, of Delaware, who has had opportunities to’ 


gather knowledge upon the various experiments that 
have been made, presents some views which will 
not fail to be regarded with interest. 

With regard to the culture, it is stated that corn 
should be planted as broom-corn iscommonly planted, 
very close in the row, probably a stalk every three 
or four inches. The tillage will be the same as 
for broom-corn. When the young ears begin to ap- 
pear, it is necessary to pluck them off carefully, and 


to repeat the gathering as often as necessary, so as: 


to prevent the formation of any grain. Because, if 
grain be allowed to form, it takes all the sugar from 
the stalk. About the time the corn begins to harden, 
the making of sugar should be begun. 

It is not necessary to say anything about a proper 
mill to crush the stalks and separate the juice, becanse 
mills of the cheapest kinds only should be employed 
now, until the business would fully warrant an ex- 
pensive outlay. It would probably be found that 
the common cider mill, with plain cylindrical nuts, 
would be quite sufficient for the farmer who would 
raise a fourth or half an acre of corn for sugar, for 
his family, and this quantity would be quite sutti- 
cient for satisfactory experiment. 

When the juice is separated from the stalk, about 
atable-spoonful of whitewash, made of the best quick- 
lime, and about the consistence of thick cream, should 
be added to each gallon of the juice, and then the 
boiling should commence. The scum that rises 
should be carefulfy removed ; and the juice, if this 
process has been properly conducted, will be quite 
clear, nearly colorless. ‘Tien commences the process 
of evaporation; and when the juice has boiled down 
in about the proportion of eight gallons to one, the 
boiling will be completed, and it may be poured out 
into a shallow, tight wooden box to grain. 

It has been ascertained, although as yet the reason 
is not known, that if the juice be boiled in a deep 
vessel, like the common cooking vessel, sugar will 
seldom be obtained; while, if it be done in a shallow 
vessel, so that the juice at the commencement of the 

-boiling shall not be more than three to five inches 
deep, sugar would be obtained without difficulty. It 
has been ascertained, also, that the sugar from corn 
will not grain so readily as that from sugar-cane ; 
and in some instances, it has remained more than a 
week after the boiling before the sugar was formed, 
and yet excellent sugar was made. 

it should be particularly remembered, that the 
juice should be boiled as soon as separated from the 
stalk. It becomes acid very soon, and no sugar can 


be made if the juice be allowed to stand two or three 
hours before it is boiled. The juice will even spoil 
in the stalk before it is ground, if the stalks be cut 
off a few hours before grinding. It is necessary, 
then, that every part of the process should be done 

















with the greatest despatch. 
brought to the mill as soon as cut, and ground imme- 
diately. The vessel for boiling ought to be properly 
filled in two hours grinding, and the process of boil- 
ing down should immediately commence, and be 
continued until completed. 

Excellent syrup, superior to the best molasses, will 
be obtained by observing the above directions, and 
boiling five gallons of juice to one gallon. 

The juice of the corn-stalk is very rich in sugar, 
when cultivated in the manner suggested. Tested 
by Beaume’s sacharometer, the instrument used to 
measure the strength of syrups, the juice of the corn- 
stalk oe 10 to 10} degrees, which is about the 
weight of the best cane in the West Indies, and is 
richer than the juice of the cane in Louisiana, which 
is seldom heavier than 83 degrees. 

One gallon of juice will — nearly 14 pounds 
of sugar; and one acre of good corn will yield, if 
carefully expressed, from 700 to 1000 gallons of juice. 


From the South Carolinian. “°°: *BP*=«. - 
I have but little information to add to the above 
article. My kettle holds eighty gallons, though a 
sixty gallon keitle might answer the purpose, but 
probably it would be best to procure a shallow vessel, 
as above recommended, for making sugar. 1 made 
three boilings before I made good syrup, not boiling 
down sufficiently the two first boilings. Pre 
yourself with a skimmer, a gourd with a long handle 
will do, to remove the scum when it begins to boil, 
and for a short time after. Leave off skimming when 
you see the dark glutinous scum is pretty well re- 
moved. Also, prepare yourself with an iron ladle, 
with an iron handle attached to it about three feet 
long (which any blacksmith can make), perforated 
with small holes. Whoever attends the kettle must 
use this ladle in raising the juice with it, when likely 
to boil over. When the juice boils down consider- 
ably, you will see the bubbles begin to show and 
burst on the surface. When you see a few such 
bubbles, if it be your object to make syrup, I think 
then is the time to take it out; but if you wish the 
syrup to granulate, boil till the bubbles become ge- 
neral on the surface. You can also test it, by dip- 
ping out some syrup with a tablespoon, and when it 
cools sufficiently, by taking it between your thumb 
and forefinger ; and if it inclines to rope, it is syrup, 
but if it will rope about an inch it will granulate, 
Youcan boil rapidly at the commencement, while the 
juice is thin, but as it thickens boil with more mode- 
ration. If you boil too rapidly after the bubbles be- 
gin to burst on the surface, you will certainly burn 
it, and it will give it a candy taste. If you cannot 
get lime conveniently, lye will answer the purpose. 
[ should say, put in about half a pint of lye to every 
fifteen gallons of juice. Throw in the lye or white- 
wash made from the lime, immediately aiter you quit 
removing the glutinous scum. When you have 
boiled to satisfy yourself, take out the syrup and put 
it in some shallow vessel to cool. I am inclined to 
think, when the juice has been extracted from the 
stalks by a wood mill, that if they were chopped up 
and boiled in water, good vinegar could be made from 
them. I[ advise you to build a wood mill. The ex- 
pense is trifling. You can get a mechanic in my 
neighborhood, who will build you one for twenty 
dollars, by furnishing him two assistant hands; 


The stalks should be 
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otherwise, send over a common mechanic, and after 
Jooking at mine, which is a good model, you can 
have one made at home. I advise you to plant your 
corn for experiment in bottom land (if not rich, make 
it rich by improvement), in drills, from four to six 
inches in the drill, and the drills from thirty to thirty- 
six inches wide. James S. Pore. 


Island Ford, Edgefield Dist., S. C., Feb., 1845. 


WIRE FENCES. 


Wisurxc to make three or four miles of the 
cheapest, most durable, and, at the same time, suffici- 
ently substantial fence, I would like to ascertain from 
the editor and correspondents of the Agriculturist, the 
best and most economical plan of a wire fence. I 
want the exactest and most minute details as to the 
posts, size and manner of setting; distance from each 
other ; the least size of the wire required for cattle and 
horses; the number of wires effectually to secure 
them and sheep (no hogs or geese to be taken into the 
account); the manner of running and securing them 
on to the posts, &c., Xe. Price in the New York 
market of galvanized wire, or wire, so prepared as to 
prevent rust, and secure as near eternal duration as 
possible; weight of wire to the rod, &,&c. An 
early and full answer is requested. L. 





The only places where we have seen iron hurdle 
fences in the United States, are at Mr. Woolsey’s, 
Heligat Neck, N. Y., and at Mr. Cushing’s, Water- 
town, Mass. These were imported at a considerabfe 
cost. We are of opinion, a good article, 4} to 5 feet 
high, and sufficiently strong to resist cattle, may be 
made in this country for 20 cents per foot, running 
measure. Coat this with coal-gas tar, with a hand- 
ful of slaked lime mixed in every gallon, and the 
fence would last a century or more, To answer every 
question of our correspondent as minutely as he 
seems to wish, would require half a dozen cuts and a 
long explanation. We should be glad to hear from 
any of our readers who can give us information in 
this matter, and if we must have fences we greatly 
prefer those of iron hurdles. They are elegant in 
their appearance, are seen only when close at hand, 
and in consequence of their great duration are much 
the cheapest in the end. They can also be taken u 
very easily, and replaced anywhere when wanted, It 
is the only fence which should be tolerated on a 
lawn or near agentleman’s house. When construct- 
ed with connected chain top, it is strong, light, grace- 
ful, and, to our eyes, highly ornamental. 

exoniillipninaan 

Curious Facts 1n Grartinc.—I have just visited 
an orchard of Mr. Jeremiah Lambertson, Flushing, 
L. 1., and was shown a small apple tree, into which 
in April, 1844, thirteen grafts of different kinds were 
inserted, all sweet, and all ripening about the same 
time, in the latter part of July. On one pf the grafts 
of the strawberry variety, of about 20 inches growth, 
there had grown eight fine strawberry apples. The 
graft had two branches, on one of which six beautiful 
apples hung in one cluster, on the other there were 
two, each nearly as large as a hen’s egg. 

Mr. Lambertson promises to give you at some con- 
venient tine, a description of the tree above alluded 
to, its age, the names of the thirteen varieties of fruit, 
&c., for the benefit of the readers of the Agriculturist. 

A. SHERMAN, 





EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SHOW AND FAIR 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

THE conducting of this anniversary celebration of 
the progress of a great nation in industry and the 
arts, has been confided by the Institute to the under- 
signed Managers. 

The exhibition will be open to the public on Mon- 
day, the 6th day of October, 1845, at 12 o’clock M., 
at Niblo’s Garden, Broadway, in the city of New 
York. Contributions from exhibiters will be received 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of the previous 
week. To insure the most favorable locations, and 
the advantages of competition, the products of the 
manufacturer, mechanic, and artisan must be delivered 
and entered on the books of the Fair, on one of those 
days. The chance of agood location will be in favor 
of those who come the first and second day. Fruits, 
flowers, &c., form an exception, The proper time 
for entering them will be specified in the agricultural 
and horticultural circular, or notices hereafter to be 
issued. 

Arrangements already made, and in progress, for 
carrying out the eighteenth celebration, are on a scale 
more extended and attractive than ever before; and if 
public favor towards this institution continues to ex- 
tend and increase each year as it has during the last 
seventeen, means will be afforded of enlarging the 
value of the premiums, and thereby creating a more 
intense and universal competition, Several opulent 
and munificent individuals, desirous of making the 
exhibition worthy of our great emporium, and giving 
a fresh impulse to improvements in our country, have 
volunteered donations for the purpose; others have 
promised not only to contribute, but to use their in- 
fluence to cause their friends to do the same. After 
reserving What discretion demands, to cover the an- 
nual current expenses of the institution, every dollar 
will be expended by the Managers to promote im- 
provements in Agriculture and the Arts. It is the 
fixed policy of the Institute, to appropriate every dol- 
lar for the benefit of that public which has been its 
generous, unfailing patron. 

There will be an opening address, followed by 
novel and interesting displays of the Pyrotechnic art. 

On Thursday, the ninth day of October, a National 
Convention of Farmers and Gardeners, and Silk Cul- 
turists will be held. Circulars, with questions pre- 
pared, will be issued. Washington’s Home Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, recommended by the Institute, 
and unanimously approved by a National Convention 
held last year, will again be urged. These precious 
interests demand extensive concert, unanimity and 
profound deliberation ; and the time, during the great 
Fair—and the piace, the emporium of the western 
world, were, by the Convention of last year, decided- 
ly resolved to he the best suited to accomplish the 
objects sought. 

For the second week, has been assigned the show 
of cattle, horses, and other live stock, and the plow- 
ing and spading matches. Fine horses, combining 
size, strength, and fleetness, for wagon and carriage— 
healthy fat cattle and sheep, suitable for market— 
well trained, well matched, and powerful working 
cattle, and the best milch cows, will each and all com- 
inand high premiums. ‘To accommodate those inte- 


rested in the cattle show, a beautiful plot of ground 
has been secured between Twenty-third and Twenty- 
fourth streets, near the intersection of Broadway and 
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the Fifth Avenue, with commodious rooms on the 
premises for accommodating the committees, The 
plowing and spading matches will be held in New 
York, or its vicinity. For particulars, see agricultural 
circular. 

The anniversary and other addresses will also be 
delivered in the course of the second week. The hor- 
ticultural exhibition of vegetables, fruits, flowers, &c., 
will be in Niblo’s long promenade, and superintended 
by eminent horticulturists. Great varieties of rare 
seeds have been, the last year, scattered by the Insti- 
tute over our country, with the express understanding, 
that a portion of their products be brought to the Fair, 
to swell the beauties of the display. The great sa- 
loon, and the second story of the north wing, will, 
as usual, be reserved for the fabrics of the factory 
and workshop; made of cotton, woollen, silk, and 
all the varieties of metals and other substances, the 
fruits of that genius and invention, which have com- 
manded the admiration of the world. ‘The first floor 
of the north wing of the saloon will be animated by 
moving machinery, propelled by our best model steam 
engines, to afford visible, practical evidence to all of 
their merits and value. 

The best new and useful inventions will be objects 
of the highest honors. Also, establishments afford- 
ing large varieties of specimens of well constructed 
agricultural and horticultural machines and imple- 
ments ; but in no case, for want of competition, or 
other cause, will any article be entitled to premium, 
if adjudged intrinsically not deserving particular com- 
mendation. 

This first general appeal is made to our countrymen 
as a notice for preparation. Others more in detail 
will follow. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
ingenious and patriotic friends, we know, stand ready 
to contribute their utmost efforts to perfect and embel- 
lish every art, agreeabie or useful to our Republic. 
Past experience convinces us, that on the coming oc- 
casion, American genius and industry, in all their 
numberless products, will show forth more conspicu- 
ously than ever. All classes of this great people are 
invited to think of our objects, and the effect of the 
countless specimens of new inventions and old ones 
improved—of improved fabrics of finer finish and 
lower prices, by processes unheard of before—all sub- 
mitted to the examination, scrutiny, reflection, and 
discussion of hundreds of thousands of inquiring and 
enterprising freemen, for weeks, at seventeen succes- 
sive anniversaries. By such means improvements 
must receive acceleration, and the comforts of life for 
the millions, multiplied, improved, and brought nearer 
the reach of all. 

The Managers will do all that unbought zeal can 
do, to make this Eighteenth Celebration of American 
Industry and the Arts worthy of our great city, and 
honorable to the nation. Our most able and distin- 
guished citizens will be invited to address the visiters 
on subjects embracing the solid weliare of the whole 
Union. To sustain our best public institutions, we 
have a willing population, that possess more original 
native capabilities for producing great results than has 
ever before been found on, the globe ; enjoying full 
liberty for the exertion of all their -powers, both of 
body and inteliect. By the cultivation of only one 
American staple, Christendom is supplied with a large 
proportion of her clothing. And our silk culture, if 








pursued with skill and confidence, may soon afford 
silk for as many more. 

The steamboat, which is rapidly conveying know- 
Jedge, civilization, and the arts, into the remotest 
western prairies, and the most sterile African deserts, 
- emphatically a product of American genius and 
skill, 

Let our whole people, with united zeal, energy and 
power, uphold and sustain all well devised means for 
advancing, perfecting, and perpetuating our industry, 
wealth, liberty, and glory. 

Epwarp Criark, 
Rosert Lovett, 
Gurpon J. LEeps, 
A. D. Frye, 
T. B. Stinuman, 
JosepH Cowpin, 
Jas. J. Mapes, 
Gero. F. Barnarp, 
C. C. Haven, 
Cuas. Margs, 
JonaTHAN DopGeE, 
T. W. Harvey, 
T. B. Wakeman, 
Managers. 
Repository of the American Institute, 
New York, July 2, 1845. 


TO PURGE A HORSE QUICKLY. 

WueEn medicine is administered to a horse with 
his bowels in a natural state, or costive, it will not 
operate in less than twenty hours, and is frequently 
thirty to forty in doing so. When the horse’s bowels 
are purging, medicine will act very rapidly; this 
arises from the great irritability of his bowels, and 
purging with him is always the result of inflamma- 
tion. On the other hand, costiveness is the cause of 
inflammation. When there is inflammation of the 
bowels in the horse, purgative medicine should never 
be given. In nine cases out of ten, when severe, the 
medicine will be fatal. Palliative treatment, not reme- 
dial, is to be resorted to in cases of znflammation. 
When purges are to be used, this must be borne in mind, 
To the horse, fasting and thirsty, give one to two 
pounds of Glauber salts, with plenty of warm water, 
in which has been stirred some meal. In three or 
four hours after, give an injection, composed of three 
gallons of warm water, one quart of common cheap 
oil of any kind, or melted lard, one quart of molasses, 
and half a pound of salts, all well mixed up together. 
If the first injection does not produce purging, give a 
second. If the horse have no inflammation, give him 
exercise, if he has, avoid it carefully, and keep him 
cool. A. STEVENS. 


ApontrRaM CHANDLER, 
Epwp. T. Backuouss, 
Joun CampBELt, 

Jas. Van Norpen, 
H.. W. Cups, 

Joseru Curtis, 

Geo. Enpicort, 

Wm. Hatt, 

JosepH JoRREY, 

Jas. R. Suitu, 
Martin E. Tuompson, 
Isaac Fryer, 

Joun D. Warp, 





Great Mirxers.—I often read in various papers 
of what this and the other man's cow has done. I 
have a cow which has given for ten days in June, 
from 54% to 63 Ibs. of milk perday. She is one-fourth 
Durham. I have a pure bred Durham heifer, which 
gave for some time from 41 to 44 lbs. per day; and 
several others about the same. 

I have for sale the pure blood Mackay pigs, and the 
Southdown sheep, and a very likely pure blood Dar- 
ham bull, which I have had with my cows three 
seasons. I sell him in order to change, that I may 
not breed in and in. Wm. CusHMAaN. 

New Braintree, Mass., July 14, 1845. 
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Agriculture in Scotland.—No. 10. 


Farm of Mr. Cobb.—In resuming my observations 
upon the farming in the neighborhood of Dundee, 
commenced in my last, I may say that the farmers 
near that city are not, generally, so far advanced as 
those I have met in some other sections. They look 
with incredulity upon deep plowing, and when 
draining, many of them put the top of the stones only 
about one foot from the surface ; thus, by their own 
act, rendering the use of a subsoil plow yuite impos- 
sible. The most obstinate, however, are beginning 
to push forward, and there are some admirable exam- 
ples for them in their own vicinity. 

We visited the farm of Mr. Cobb, a few miles from 
Sir John Ogilvy’s, and were much delighted by its ex- 
cellent condition. This farm comprises about 500 
acres, all arable, and the rotation is essentially the 
same as that of Sir John Ogilvy, mentioned in my 
last. He generally has two years of grass, however, 
unless he takes two oat crops, having every year 
about seventy acres of wheat, seventy of barley, 
seventy of turnips, seventy of potatoes, &c. When 
he takes two oat crops in succession, he has of course 
140 acres of that grain. The system of management 
and éales is identical with that described in my last, 





as practised in that neighborhood. His grass crops, | 


for instance, brought last year £12 per imperial acre, 
by roup or auction. The oats and barley are sold 
just as the leaf begins to fall, and all the risk after 
that is upon the purchaser. The seller thrashes the 
grain, and carts the straw when they demand it. He 
calculated that the grain crops also would bring him 
in from £10 to £12 per acre. 

Mr. Cobb has been for several years busily em- 
ployed in draining, and has completed a large portion 
of his farm. The drains are put in thirty-three 
inches deep, and thirty-six feet apart. He intends in 
future to have them three feet in depth, being fully 
convinced of the importance of giving the plants a 
deep, wholesome soil, into which they may extend 
their roots in search of food, and also that it is neces- 
sary to have the top of the stones or tiles so low as 
not to be touched by the subsoil plow. He is sub- 
soiling one-seventh of his farm every year, to the 
depth of fifteen inches, and intends to go several 
inches deeper the next time, considering that the full 
benefit of the drain can only be brought out by the 
subsoil plow. He says that the expense of draining 
is repaid with him in from two to three years. Lest 
any of our incredulous farmers should shake their 
heads at this, I will inform them that Mr, Cobb is a 
tenant, and paying between £1200 and £1300, or 
nearly $6,000 per annum of rent, and is not likely to 
go on with improvements that do not actually repay 
him and give a fair profit. He commenced farming 
with forty acres, for which he paid £7. 10s., or near- 
ly $40, per acre of rent, and has worked his own 
way upwards. We saw a piece of wild moor, that 
he brought in last year by trenching three feet deep, 
taking out the stones, and putting in drains, This 
Operation costs £12 per acre. The first crop, one of 
oats, taken off that tee actually brought at auc- 
tion, £12 per acre, thus repaying the prime cost at 
once. 

Farming in Forfarshire.—From Dundee we went 
northward thirty miles, to Brechin Castle, the seat of 
Lord Panmure, about half a mile from the tawn of 








Brechin. Lord Panmure is the owner of immense 
estates in that section of the country ; and with a mu- 
nificence for which he has long been remarkable, on 
the present occasion procured the services of Profes- 
sor Johnston to deliver three lec:ures to the Eastern 
Forfarshire Agricultural Association. The three 
were delivered respectively, at Brechin, Montrose, 
and Arbroath. I attended only the first, at Brechin. 
The audience was large and attentive. In the even- 
ing a dinner was given by Lord Panmure, at which 
about eighty persons, chiefly his tenantry, were pre- 
sent. They were a remarkably intelligent body of 
men, and evidently much delighted by the informa- 
tion they had received from Professor Johnston. The 
farming in Forfarshire is fast becoming very good ; 
tile works are being erected on almost every large 
estate, and the introduction of the pipe tile promises 
to cheapen the draining very materially. Many are 
putting in stones, but they do not generally break 
them fine enough, and often bring them up too near 
the surface. 1 much regretted that other engagements 
would not permit me to accept of invitations which I 
received to visit several of the best farms in the dis- 
trict. 

There is a large manufactory near Brechin, for the 
manufacture of arrow-root and tapioca, from pota- 
toes. We had not time to see the process. It re- 
minded me of our manufactories of Havana cigars in 
Connecticut, and many like instances of Yankee 
genius, 

The effect of Professor Johnson’s visit in Forfar- 
shire was excellent; the farmers got a thorough 
awakening, and wil! not slumber again. Lord Pan- 
mure and the other leading gentlemen are much en- 
gaged, and plans are already on foot for another and 
a longer visit. Joun P. Norton. 

Edinburgh, June 1, 1845. 


THE STRAWBERRY PLANT. 

I yesterDAyY, for the first time, met with Mr. 
Downing’s work on fruit. I doubt not it will be a 
work of great value. I discover from it, that I have 
erroneous opinions respecting the character of the 
strawberry plant. I was not, like Mr. Downing, 
*‘ born in a large garden, on the banks of one of the 
noblest rivers in America,” and therefore “ claim a 
natural right to talk about fruit.” But I have resided, 
for 41 years, on the banks of La Belle Riviere 
(the Ohio), at the then village of Cincinnati, now the 
Queen of the West, and destined in less than half a 
century, to be the second city in the Union. Thirty 
years of that time has been devoted in part to Horti- 
culture, and I have paid particular attention to the 
character of the strawberry plant. If [ am wrong, I 
am without excuse, and should pay for my error. 

It seems, according to Mr. Downing, that all 
strawberries in their natural state, have blossoms 
perfect in both the male and female organs. Of 
course, all new seedlings have perfect blossoms, But 
it seems, in rich soils, a few of the runners will be~ 
come defective in the male or female organs, and be 
unproductive. That perfect natural plants, of alt 
the varieties, are abundant, and you have only ta 
select your plants from these to have abundant crops, 
and not cumber your ground with staminate plants, 
My doctrine is, that in 10,000 seedlings, there would 
be about an equal quantity of male and female 
(staminate and pistillate) plants, and that it would be 
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a strange occurrence, should a single plant be found 
perfect in both organs. With the exception of the 
white and monthly varieties, [ have met with one 
aid only, perfect in both organs. Its fruit is small. 

hat even an acre of Hovey’s fine seedlings, will 
not by theinselves, produce a single perfect fruit. 


Itis time this subject was settled, for if my impres- 


8.0ns be true, though our Queen city may be second 
to New York in population, she will be the only city 
where strawberries can be sold at a price to bring 
them within the reach of the poor. No cultivator 
will be able to take 125 bushels in one day to her 
market. True, I did not go to the far West, for 
poverty, 1 had a plenty of that in my native town. 
Still, I feel a deep interest in the poor, and would 
r:sk something to bring this delicious fruit within 
their reach. I propose that Mr. Downing select a 
dozen perfect plants, from each of the twelve follow- 
ing varieties described in his work. Bishop,Grove 
End scarlet, Hudson, Large early scarlet, Methven 
scarlet, Black Prince, Brewer’s Emperor, Elton, 
Hovey's seedling, Myatt’s British Queen, Myatt’s 
pine, and Myatt’s Deptford pine. Most of these are 
new kinds, and never seen by me. Mr. Downing 
has seen them, and can the better judge. Let these 
be sent to Mr. Jackson, an intelligent horticulturist 
in the vicinity of Cincinnati, who will take a pleasure 
in making the experiment. Mr. Downing, if he 
wishes, can name another person to overlook the 
plants. These twelve varieties Mr. Jackson will 
plant 100 feet separate from each other. He will 
leave, when growing, one plant only of each. That 
plant may be increased by runners. For each variety 
that produces a full crop of perfect fruit, I will pay 
$50 to Mr. Downing, to be applied as he may wish. 
For each kind that does not produce a full crop of 
perfect fruit, he is to pay me $50, which I will 
apply to some public charity. Should the experi- 
ment cost me $600, I shall deserve it for my temerity 
and ignorance. Should it cost Mr. Downing that 
sum, a belief in my views, and a corresponding culti- 
vation, will reduce the price of strawberries to 4 cents 
per quart. Should Mr. Downing not incline to 
accept this proposition, I trust the President of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, will bring the 
subject before them, and have the question fully set- 
tlel. Mr. Hovey deems his seedlings what Mr. 
Dow ning calls a natural plant, and uniform bearer. 
Yet I believe a different opinion prevails at the garden 
of Messrs, Hovey. Mr. Hyde, an intelligent horti- 
culturist, in the vicinity of Boston, informed Mr. 
Ernst, when he was in Cincinnati, that when he 
bought Hovey’s seedling at their nursery, he was 
told it would not bear, except in the vicinity of other 
varieties. 

To induce market gardeners and others to make 
the experiment, I aout state, that I have paid par- 
ticular attention to this plant for 30 years. In the 
fields in this region, 50 years since, the plant was 
abungant. Barren patches were common in the 
field, but I was not then aware of the cause. Of 
late years, | have examined them. There are stami- 
nate plants so defective in the female organs, as 
never to bear even a defective berry. Others are so 
far perfect in both organs, as to produce a half crop 
of fruit. The pistillate plant is so defective in the 
male organs, as never, except impregnated by a 
plant near, to produce a perfect fruit. As a general 





rule, where the staminate plant produces any fruit, it 
is the richer of the two. For the better understand- 
ing ot those ignorant of botany, I am in the habit of 
designating them as male and female. The straw- 
berry belongs to the class of plants that has the male 
and female organs in the same blossom, and I have 
never seen a white or monthly variety in which both 
organs were not perfect. Of the scarlet, I have seen 
one variety, and one only, that is perfect in both 
organs ; and every blossom produces a small, high- 
flavored perfect fruit, unless injured by late frosts, 
Neither the staminate nor pistillate plant, change 
their character by cultivation. The partially bearing 
staminate plant, will bear better some seasons than 
others, and, I doubt not, a greater portion of pistillate 
organs may be forced out than usual, by forcing in 
hot beds. It is this character of the strawbe 
plant, that renders botanists slow of belief. Yet, it 
should not, for the discovery is not of modern date, 
It was noticed by some of the disciples of Linneus, 
and he scolded them for it, advising them to examine 
closely the plant before committing themselves, as he 
presumed the plants they called staminate and 
barren, were blossoms killed by the late frosts. 
Duhamel and all who have written expressly on 
this plant, since the days of Linneus, have advanced 
the same doctrine, with the exception of Harper or 
Harvey,” who wrote the results of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society's classification of the different straw- 
berries cultivated in England. He is silent on the 
subject of staminate plants, and appears to have had 
as little practical knowledge of the character of the 
plant, as he had of the Hebrew psalter. 

From the prairies of Iowa, I have twice had straw- 
berry plants sent me, with the same result. There 
were both staminate and pistillate plants. The fruit 
of the latter was very small, and never produced a 
single berry, unless impregnated by other plants. 
The staminate plant, in favorable seasons, will per- 
fect half its blossoms ; in others, but few. The fruit 
is a light scarlet, and where it perfects but three or 
four berries to the plant, the fruit will measure up- 
wards of 4 inches. If used for impregnation, it re- 
quires constant watching. It is of such vigorous 
growth, that if but one plant were planted to 50 pis- 
tillate plants, it will in two years root out the others. 
For 20 years, I kept patches of the staminate and 
pistillate Hudson strawberry, in separate depart- 
ments, to set new beds from, so as to be certain not to 
have too many barren plants. Neither bed ever pro- 
duced a single fruit, unless as a matter of curiosity, I 
placed a single plant of the latter by the former, 
when a certain portion were always impregnated, 
and bore perfect fruit. When, in blossom, the plants 
may be distinguished at the distance of 20 feet. Our 
market gardeners can distinguish them by the stem 
and Jeaf. In raising from seed, 1 have had about an 
equal quantity of staminate and pistillate plants. Not 
one in 50 of the former would produce a single berry. 
I have raised thousands in a single year, but I never 
raised one of what Mr. Downing calls a natural 
plant; not one in which both organs were perfect in 
the same blossom. I never saw a pistillate plant, 
separated from all others, bear a perfect fruit. 
Hovey’s very superior seedling, by itself, as obtained 
by us, in the west, from his nursery, and from 


* My memory does not serve me certainly of 
his name. 
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others, never bore a perfect fruit. I saw a like bed 
of it in this place, with many defective berries, but 
not a single perfect fruit. I have seen this the case 


on the banks of the Ohio, where there were one-and- | 


a-half acres of this variety. The bed had been set 
out the fall previous, and a press of business had 

revented the gardener from putting out male plants. 

ad he done so in the fall, even 1 to 20, they would 
have liad possession of near half his ground. The 
elder, Mr. Prince, more than 20 years since, convers- 
ed with me on this subject. He was aware of the 
existence of barren plants, which he designated as 
blind plants, and the necessity of having one blind, 
to 10 or 12 bearing plants; but the blind plants so 
speedily rooted out the bearing vines, that he was 
impressed with the belief, that the bearing vines pro- 
duced a portion of blind plants in running. — In rais- 
ing seedlings, it is a matter of great importance to be 
able to distinguish the staminate from the pistillate 

lant, before running; to cut them out, as they will 
before the plants are fruited, root most of the pistil- 
late plants out. Is not Mr. Downing under a mis- 
take in describing the Huison as a necked fruit? This 
is one of our largest, best favored, and most produc- 
tive strawberries, where male plants are intersperse |. 
I have known it well for 50 years, in New Jersey, 
Philadelphia, and Ohio, but never saw one with a 
neck. On the contrary, the stem and hull is so 
much imbedded in the fruit, that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate the fruit with the fingers. The strawberry 





served, to be certain, he had planted a bed of them, 
separate from all others. These I examined, and we 
agreed to be bound by the result. He wrote me one 
month thereafter, that the fruit in the first bed shown 
me, was all perfect, whilst the separate bed had no* 
a single perfect fruit. 

I imported the same variety from England, under 
the name of Kean’s seedling. It is a hardy vine, a 
great bearer, the fruit large and well flavored. Itisa 
much more valuable variety, than the genuine sta- 
minate Kean, which produces a partial crop only, of 
large fine fruit; and a late English writer says it is 
now but little cultivated, being found unproductive. 
Itis a valuable kind for forcing, but of little value for 
general culture. 

Newark, N.J., July 10,1845. N. Lonewortu. 


FARMING AND CROPS AT THE WEST. 


You ask me for the results of my observations on 
agricultural matters, in my late trip tothe West. My 
range of observation was limited in two respects : 
First, on account of the route, which was mostly by 
water, or through such parts of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin as were but little settled ; and second, the object of 
my excursion was so foreign from agricultural affaiis, 
as to leave me but little time to make inquiries re- 
lating to them. 

Our first permanent landing place, after leaving 
Lake Erie, was Chicago, which, in its rapid growth 
(already numbering some 10 or 12,000 inhabitants, al- 


cultivated in England under this name, and said to! though but 13 years ago it contained scarcely 100) ; 
have heen received from New York, is described as | its numerous large stores and houses, all well filled ; 


a necked fruit, and [ presume Mr. Downing has taken 
the description from English works, and not personal 
observation. I wish to draw his attention to it, that 
he may correct the error, if he be in error; for where 
its pestillate character is understood, it is the most 
valuable to cultivate for market. In the spring of 
18414, asingle wild staminate plant was brought me, 
from a fieid in Kentucky. This spring, I sent it to 
our Horticultural Society, with 200 perfect fruit. 
Separate from staminate plants, it would not have 
produced even an imperfect berry. 

In justice to Mr. Downing’s views, I should say, 
I have never met with an English or Scotch gar- 
dener who would even admit the existence of plants 
not producing a full crop of fruit, from a defect of 
organs. WhenT have in their own gardens pointed 
out ten staminate to one pistillate blossom, the former 
all barren, and the latter with perfect fruit, they gave 
a shrug of the shoulders—said, they had never before 
noticed the difference in the character of the blossom, 
and that no such difference existed in Europe. Mr. 
Buist, the intelligent horticulturist of Philadelphia, 
denied my principle, certainly so far as Kean’s seed- 
ling was concerned, as it yearly never failed to pro- 
duce a full crop of large fruit. He showed me a full 
bed, then opening its blossoms, which were all pis- 
tillate plants, and not the true Kean, which is a sta- 
minate plant, and so figured in their publications, and 
so seen by me at Mr. Cushing’s, I told him they 
could not produce any perfect fruit. He assured me 
they had never failed. A few feet distant, I found 


another bed, in which nearly all were staminate 
plants, and which he told me was the Hudson. 1 
pointed out to him in that bed, male plants, amply 
sufficicnt to impregnate all his Kean. 


Ile then ob- 





‘its activity and the extent of its business, gives con- 


clusive evidence of a flourishing agriculture in the 
country which is tributary to it. The trade with 
Chicago is purely agricultural, excepting some minor 
branches of the mechanic arts, and the slightly arti- 
ficial stimulus afforded by the previous artilicial ex- 
penditure on the Illinois and Michigan canal ; which 
is again to be resumed this season, to be completed 
probably in the course of another year. The best 
indication of the highly favorable condition of the 
agriculture of northern Illinois, is perhaps to be 
learned from the prosperity of its capital; as the 
country which now contributes to build up and sus- 
tain it was but a wilderness, while Chicago was only 
an Indian trading post. 

While there, | frequently had the pleasure of meet- 
ing our friend, Mr. Wright, the zealous and indefati- 
gable editor of the Prairie Farmer, from whom I was 
pleased to learn that his paper is gaining rapidly in 
circulation, and doing much good by introducing and 
sustaining modern views and improvements in the 
science and practice of agriculture. 

We made an excursion of some 80 miles into the 
interior, passing down on the west side of the Des 
Plaines river, and crossing over at Lockport; thence 
on to Joliet (as it ought to be written in honor of the 
devoted old French Jesuit who made it his missionary 
home among the savages, 100 years ago); and irom 
thence along Hickory Creek, the Yankee settlement, 
and northeastwardly to Chicago. Much of this route 
was sparsely settled and indifierently enough farmed ; 
and much of it was thickly studded with houses and 
farm buildings, and under a good (western sort of ) 
cultivation. ‘The cattle bad all their new coats on, 
and looked well, for Illinois everywhere produces a 
good kind of natural grass, in tolerable profusion, the 
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evidence of its quality being manifest in the thriving 
condition of the animals. Ot the cultivated grass 
we saw little that were good, owing perhaps partially 
to frost and drought, of which they have had their 
share this season; and, probably, in part to indifferent 
cuitivation. The precise excellence and duration of 
artificial meadows, has probably not yet been fully 
tested in the prairie region ; but the appearance of much 
of the soil, on a cursory examination, would not seem 
to be so well adapted to their perfection and perma- 
nence, as in the forest land of north-eastern Wisconsin. 

The farmers complain much of the stunted growth 
of their orchards. Many of them say, their trees 
flourish well at first, but after three or four years of 
tolerable growth, they appear to be almost stationary, 
and yield indifferent returns for the attention bestowed 
upon them. I hope at some future time to see this 
opinion contradicted by occular demonstration. 

Corn, spring wheat and oats, are the principal crops 
in the region through which we passed. Of these, 
the reiurns average about 30 bushels of corn, 15 of 
wheat, and 30 of oats, per acre, taking the seasons 
together. The raising of winter wheat is almost 
abandoned in some districts, owing to winter-killing 
and rust, though farther in the interior large quantt- 
ties of it are raised, in connection, to a greater or less 
extent, with spring wheat. The last is usually sent 
to market mixed with the winter grain, and so almost 
universal is the practice, that Chicago wheat sells 
from 2 tc 5 cents per bushel lower than Wisconsin 
wheat raised within 50 miles of it. The Wisconsin 
wheat, indeed, stands on the highest ground now, as 
to quality and price, being fully on a par with the 
Milan, and the choicest specimens of Ohio grain. 
This is said to be owing to the greater proportion of 
winter wheat, for which their soil is eminently adapt- 
ed; to the superior kinds which are cultivated ; and 
to the greater care and attention bestowed by the 
farmers of that Territory. 

Sheep husbandry is rapidly gaining favor among 
the farmers of Illinois, and Wisconsin, and increasing 
thousands of these useful animals are annually get- 
ling a foothold in the prairies, to swell the future 
gains of their enterprising owners. Much loss has 
been hitherto sustained in their first introduction on 
the prairies ; and so far as I can learn, the most of 
it has occurred from excessive mismanagement and 
neglect. ‘The sheep are usually purchased in Western 
New York, Pennsylvania, and the interior of Ohio, 
and entirely unaccustomed to it as they have been, 
are driven in dense masses from 400 to 500 miles 
during the heat and dust of summer, and the storms 
and mud of autumn, to a dreary home; not in one 
instance out of ten, properly provided with food and 
shelter or accommodations. Disease and mortality 
rapidly ensue, the poor sheep paying with his life, 
and the owner with his purse, the penalty of his 
gross improvidence and neglect. Sheep ought to 
be driven in small flocks, over good roads, before 
July or after August; and if 2 sufficient quantity 
of grass is not to be found on the way side, they 
should be supplied with it, to the full extent of 
their wants, in the fields on this route. <A covered 
wagon should accompany each flock, to pick up the 
disabled sheep, and afford them sufficient rest till they 
have recruited their strength; and every care and at- 
fention which humanity or interest can sugyest for their 
health and comfort, should be bestowed upon them, 





on their exhausting journey. When they arrive et 
their destination, good shelters, good food, and good 
shepherds, should be abundantly supplied to them. 
This would be necessary if indigenous to the country ; 
how much more so, when they have just undergone 
a campaign, to which neither they nor their race have 
been accustomed ! - 

Sheep cannot be kept on the prairies without much 
care, artificial food, and proper attention ; and, in a 
false system of economy hitherto attempted by many, 
losses have occurred from disease and mortality in the 
flocks, sufficient to have made ample provision for the 
comfort and security of ten times the number saved. 
More especially do they require proper food and at- 
tention, after the first severe frosts set in, which 
wither and kill the natural grasses. By nibbling at 
the fog (the frost bitten, dead grass), they are inevi- 
tably subject to constipation, which a bountiful sup- 
ply of roots, sulphur, &c., are alone sufficient to re- 
move. Roots, grain, and good hay, straw, or corn 
stalks, pea or bean vines, are absolutely essential to 
the preservation of their health and thrift during the 
winter, any where north of 40° or 41°. In summer, 
the natural herbage is sufficient to sustain them in 
fine condition till they shall have acquired a denser 
population of animals, when J think it will be found 
necessary to stock their meadows with the best vari- 
eties of artificial grasses. 

The prairies seem adapted to the usual varieties of 
sheep introduced into the United States; and of such 
are the flocks made up, according to the taste or iudg- 
ment of theowners. Shepherd dogs are invaluable 
to the owners of flocks, both as preventives against 
the small prairie wolf, which prowls around the flock, 
but which are rapidly thinning off by the settlers; 
and also as assistants to the shepherds in driving and 
herding their flocks on the open ground. 

We were told on our return to Chicago, that we had 
not seen the best portion of their state, which we 
could readily enough credit; the choicest specimens 
lying still farther south and west. Ever west, to the 
migratory hordes of the east, lies the E! Dorado of 
their hopes; and we have lately seen, that from the 
remotest western verge of Missouri, thousands are 
seeking it on the shores of the Pacific; and the Ce- 
lestial Empire may soon be destined to become the 
theatre of Yankee enterprise and ambition, in their 
resistless course towards the setting sun. 

Our next course was by steamboat to Sheboygan, 
where we chartered horses for an inland trip through 
the woods on horseback to Manitouwoc, Green Bay, 
and Lake Winnebago ; a part of which route only had 
we time to accomplish. This portion of Wisconsin 
is a wooded country, the forest extending from Lake 
Michigan to Green Bay, the lower Fox River, and 
the northern half of the eastern shore of Winnebago, 
where the beautiful undulating prairie sets in, and 
gradually approximating to the western shore of Mich- 
izan, extends with its countless groves and variegated 
woodland, to the Mississippi and beyond. Mani- 
touwoc is beautifully situated at the mouth of a river 
of the same name, which rises within three miles of 
Winnebago, and flowing through a rich limestone 
country of gently rolling surface, and after furnishing 
some of the best mill sites in Wisconsin, many of 
which are improved for mills of various kinds, in- 
cluding some tanneries, it flows into Lake Michigan, 
for which its ample volume and direct course into the 
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lake form the best natural harbor to be found on its! 
western shore. A large share of the timber is rock or 
sugar maple, hickory, beech, oak, poplar, elm, linden, 
and many beautiful groves of pines; the latter reach- 
ing from 80 to 150 feet in height. ‘The soil is emi- 
nently adapted to every species of agriculture, wheat, 
and all the cereal grains, grass, reots, &c.,&c. The 
more open prairie country on the south has received 
a large share of the emigration, hitherto; but as the 
choicest lands havealrea:y been taken there, these emi- 
grants are gradually wending their way northward ; 
and settlements are fast forming throughout the forests, 
hitherto unreclaimed since the flood, except by occa- 
sional patches of the Indian cornfields, which are now 
grown up to young poplars. Many of the settlers 
on the open lands farther south, having become 
wearied of the monotony of prairie life, or doubting 
their permanent fertility, have abandoned those natu- 
ral meadows, and sought their homes among the 
woods at the north, where they are surrounded by the 
dense forests, or more open woodlands, which are | 
more in harmony with their early associations, and | 
the general character of American scenery. 

Governors Tallmadge and Doty are settled near 
Lake Winnebago, about 35 miles west of Manitou- 
woc, and after the busy scenes of a political career, 
in which few have been more active or conspicuous, 
have retired to those peaceful occupations of rural 
life, where refined and cultivated taste must ever 
find its purest enjoyments, 

The great number of pure streams furnished by 
innumerable springs, which everywhere yield water 
power in abundance, the varied surface and fertile 
soil, the perfect healthfulness of the climate, together 
with its proximity to the daily steamboat route on 
the great lakes, must scon render the country around 
Manitouwoc, among the most densely populated re- 
gions of the great west. 

Returning to Cleveland, we made an excursion of 
some 60 miles in the interior. But this is now an 
old settled country, and already nearly filled; and 
being familiarly known, description would be super- 
fluous. But “the oldest inhabitant” has probably 
never before seen the northern third of Ohio, includ- 
ing nearly all the Western Reserve, in so sad a plight 
"as it exhibits this season. Nearly all the fruits are 
destroyed ; apples, peaches, pears, and plums, by the 
Jate severe frosts; and from the same cause, accom- 
panied by an almost unprecedented drought, the 
wheat, oats, and grass, will hardly pay for harvest- 
ing. Great suffering must be experienced among the 
stock, unless a prolonged autumn and mild winter 
tempers the severity of the early harvests. In the 
best wheat counties of northern Ohio, wheat now 
brings the price at the lake ports, with the addition 
of carriage to the interior. Happily, other parts of 
the west and south teem with abundant harvests, 
which effectually remove all apprehensions of suffer- 
ing to the inhabitants. 

Ohio, and the whole west, seem in the most 
healthy state of progression, and are fast approxi- 
mating to that state of improvement and prosperity, 
which characterize their elder sisters at the east. In- 
telligence, industry, economy, and anti-repudiation, 
with the gradual introduction of domestic manulac- 
tures, will be sufficient to place them, ere long, at the 
summit of every reasonably ambitious aspiration. 

Buffalo, July 8, 1845. mR. de A, 





THE CHICASAW PLUM TREE. 
Prunus Cuicasa, Torry and Gray; Pruner 
pes Cuieasas, of the French; Cuicasa PFLAUMEN- 
BAUM, of the Germans. 





Fic. 61. 
The Chicasaw plum tree, in its natural state, is a 
thorny shrub, growing from three to six feet in 
height, and when cultivated, to more than double that 


elevation. It is indigenous to Arkansas, Western 
Louisiana, and Texas, and is naturalized east of the 
Mississippi, as far north as Virginia. According to 
Michaux, it was brought to the Atlantic Southera 
States, and cultivated by the Chicasaw Indians ; and 
hence it is commonly called the Chicusaw plum. It 
was introduced into Britain in 1806, and plants of it 
are growing in many of the European collections, as 
well as in American gardens and nurseries. 

There is a tree of this species on the estate of Rev. 
EK. M. Johnson, of Brooklyn, New York, which 
has attained a height of about twenty feet, with a 
trunk ten inches in diameter, is perfectly hardy, and 
matures its fruit every year. 

The flowers of the Chicasaw plum, which put 
forth in April and May, are succeeded by a yellow, 
or yellowish-red fruit, nearly destitute of bloom, of a 
roundish form, half an inch or more in diameter, 
having a thin skin,a tender pulp, and is usually of 
an agreeeble flavor; but, like all the species of the 
genus, it varies in its quality, sometimes being quite 
astringent and sour, This tree may be propagated 
from seed, by grafting, or inoculation, in a similar 
manner as the common plum. D’Jay Browne. 

New York, July 12, 1845. 

lle 

SoLicitinG SvBscrIPTIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
Papers.—On this subject one of our travelling agents 
thus graphically writes us: A few things I have 
learned since I commenced asking subscriptions for 
your paper. First, not to call at a house where | 
see the fences, bars, and gates prostrate ; barns and 
sheds wanting repairs; cattle standing about the 
house and way-side ; wood-pile wanting ; and glass 
broken from the windows. However good the soil, 
or rich the owner may be in acres, I am sure he is 
too sluggish and slovenly to read, or care to know 
much that does not comport with his notions of per- 
sonal ease, 
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Secondly—If 1 chance to be deceived in the out- 
side, and knock for admittance, not to urge the neces- 
sity and advantage of useful reading in a family, if, 
upon entering, I find the house in extra disorder—the 
mistress of it ordering one child to sit down, another 
to stand along, or clean that chair, and let the gentle- 
man sit down; or the water-pail, the broom, and 
mop in the same corner; or the woman with un- 
combed head, gown gaping open, shoes slip-shod, or 
an apron over her shoulders, instead of being in its 
proper place; or if, upon addressing the master of 
the house, the wife answers first positively. 

Thirdly—I[ never go in where I find a parcel of 
rubbish, or tubs and pails, or sundry other things 
about the front door-yard. As a general thing, 
where the garden is uncultivated the mind is also, 
and if there is not a taste for neatness and economy 
about the house and yard, there is none for improve- 
ment in knowledge and wisdom. 

Fourthly—Here and there we find one who is 
tired of being asked to subscribe; who will shut the 
door rather hard and unceremoniously in your face, 
with a broad, «* No—I don’t want any of your pa- 
pers ;” or the maid being instructed says, ‘* The lady 
isn’t at home; or, in going to carry your address, 
only steps behind the next door, and returns saying, 
‘«‘ The lady is engaged, and can’t attend to looking at 
the paper ; perhaps you may call again,” &c., &c. 

cmnspallltics cs 
TIMBER MEASURING. 

Tue usual mode of measuring round timber is to 
take the girth of a regularly tapering tree in the 
middle, and consider it as its mean girth throughout ; 
then to call one-fourth of this girth the side of the 
log when squared; a deduction of one-twelfth or 
often one-tenth of the whole girth is sometimes 
made as an allowance for the thickness of the bark ; 
then one-fourth of the girth in inches, is multiplied 
by itself, and the product by the length of the log in 
feet, and the last product is then divided by 144, the 
result of which is presumed to be the cubic contents of 
the log when squared, in feet. But it is no such 
thing. Although it is no easy matter to do away 
with an old and established, though erroneous cus- 
tom, it may be well to show in a distinct manner, 
how these errors may be avoided, and put itin the 
power of both the buyer and the seller to adopt the 
true method at their pleasure. 

Let us take, for instance, a round log of timber 60 
feet long, 54 inches in girth at one end, 18 inches at 
the other, and 36 inches in the middle. Now, by 
the usual method, one-fourth of 36 is 9, which, 
multiplied by itself, gives 81; this multiplied by 60 
gives 4860, which divided by 144, gives 334 feet, the 
presumed contents of the log when squared. This 
method may be illustrated 
by the adjoining figure, the 
shadowed segments of 
which, show the parts that 
would be cut off by the axe 
in squaring, and is rite 
to the advantage of the sell- 
er; for the four triangles 
occasioned by the deficiency 
of the squaring, are includ- 
ed and paid for. And, be- 

Fic. 62. 


sides, the buyer often sus- 





tains another loss by an excess of bark, or by the 
saw-dust, when the log is converted into joists or 
scantlings. 

Every tapering tree is the frustrum of a cone, 
whether it tapers more or less; and if squared,,it is 
the frustrum of a pyramid. Now, what mathema- 
tician would think of taking the middle of the frus- 
trum of a cone or that of a pyramid, and calling it ita 
mean girth or mean area? The great difficulty, in 
practice, in determining the true contents, of either of 
these figures, is for the want of an easy and concise 
rule. For a substitute, [ will offer the following, 
which will apply equally true to all regularly tapering 
bodies, whether their ends be round, square, triangu- 
lar, or any other figure :— 

To the area of each end of the body, add four times 
the area of tts middle ; multiply the sum by one-sixth 
of zts length, and the product will be the true contents. 

In practice, every stick of timber should either be 
estimated as a regular four-sided prism, or as the 
frustrum of a pyramid; and in order to know the 
greatest square that can be formed out of a circle of 
a given diameter or girth, observe the following 
rule: 

Multiply the diameter by the decimal .7071, or the 
girth by .2251, and either of the products will be the 
side of the stick when squared. 

Exampie. What is the greatest quantity of square 

timber, in one stick, that can be hewn out of a log 60 
feet long, 44 feet in girth at one end, 14 feet at the 
other, and 3 feet in the middle? The girth 4.5 feet 
multiplied by .2251 gives 1.01295, the dimensions of 
the sides in feet a decimals at the largest end; 
this number multiplied by itself gives 1.026 feet, the 
area of the largest end. The girth 1.5 multiplied by 
.2251 gives .33765, the dimensions of the sides in the 
decimal of a foot, at the smallest end; this num- 
ber multiplied by itself gives .114 of a foot, the area 
of the smallest end. The girth 3 feet multiplied by 
.2251 gives .6753, the dimensions of the sides in the 
decimal of a foot, in the middle ; this number multi- 
plied by itself gives .456 of a foot, the transverse area 
of the log in the middle. The area of the middle 
multiplied by 4 gives 1.824, which being added to 
114 and 1.026 is equal to 2.964; this number mul- 
tiplied by one-sixth of the length of the log gives 
29.64 feet, the cubic contents sought. It will be ob- 
served, that a log of the same dimensions as the 
above, estimated by the usual method, will contain 
33% cubic feet, which is 4:11 feet in favor of the 
seller. 
In determining the length of the side of a stick of 
timber to be cut out of a round log, two decimal figures 
will be sufficiently near to multiply by, for practice, 
which will render the operation much less tedious. 

New York, July 4, 1845. 





STILL-SLOP FEED INCREASES THE} 
GROWTH OF WOOL. 

[ am in the midst of sheep-shearing—later than I 
ever sheared before. My still-slop flock are turning 
out better fleeces than I ever before sheared. One 
ewe’s fleece, of good fine wool, weighed 5 ibs., and 
several, 44 lbs., and one yearling, 34 lbs. I have not 
yet sheared my bucks, some of which will turn out 
9 or 10 Ibs. of good wool. The flock fed on still- 
slops this year, fell short in their previous shearing 
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of an average of 24 lbs. We think they will now! Another fault may be found with farmers general- 


average 3} Ibs. this year, making a gain of about 1b. 
per head; a result so satisfactory, that [ shall follow 
it up as long as I can have convenient access to the 
slops. I apprehended that the effect of making my 
ewes so fat would be destructive to the lambs. On 
the contrary, though the lambs were rather small, 
they have thriven wonderfully. The ewes having 
great abundance of milk, the lambs have the full 
benefit of it. The difference in the weight of ‘the 
fleeces wiil more than pay all extra expense and 
trouble in procuring the slops. I have had no loss 
in wintering, and have a superior lot of lambs. 
E. kirsy. 

Brownville, N. ¥., June 15, 1845. 

— 
WASTE MANURES. 

I am much surprised to see so much waste of ma- 
nures as there is amongst the middling class of farm- 
ers, in almost all parts of the country. Instead of so 
constructing barn yards as to hold the urine and the 
yuices of manure, or making small drains to conduct 
and spread it over a large surface of land, in many 
places it is allowed to run into the ditch by the road 
side, and thence be conducted into the brooks near by. 
Now I am fully in the faith that small brooks and 
springs, or water from the road during rain storms or 
showers, conducted by small ditches along the high 
ground upon almost any soil, especially in the summer 
season, Where land generally begins to dry, and upon 
dry sandy or gravelly soil at all seasons of the year, 
would double the crop of grass. I remember once 
seeing the efiects of pure water spread upon a side 
hill, by means of troughs from a cistern, at the house 
of a gentleman who had proved the worth of barn- 

yard waste, as he called it, also from turning a small 
rook over his mowing land in dry weather. He 
brought water from a spring to his house, back of 
which the Jand was poor, and descending from it. 
He built a large cistern to contain the surplus water, 
which when full would let out and conduct it by means 
of small troughs over this side hill land, and in one 
season more than doubled his crop; and after one or 
two seasons cut as much grass as could well be dried 
on the ground. Almost all farms have small vales 
where water runs at least some part of the season, 
which might be conducted along higher ground to 
good advantage. I wish any man who can, would 
just try the experiment, 

Another very profitable and cheap way of manur- 
ing dry, worn-out lands is, to sow clover, and plow in 
a green crop. I have seen poor pine plain land 
brought up in this way. Clover may be made to 
take root and to grow in almost any dry soil by put- 
ting on with the seed a few bushels of house ashes, 
plaster, or lime. Leached ashes will have the same 
effect, only put on more of them. A mixture of 
Jeeched ashes and lime or plaster operates well. I 
once sowed a piece of sandy land in this way, with 
southern, or early clover, as it is called—put on about 
ten bushels of house ashes peracre. The first growth 
of clover [ cut in June, and the second when well gone 
to seed I turned under and rolled down smooth, drag- 
ged it with a light harrow, put on more grass seed 
and rye, and again rolled the field smooth. The next 
crop was a8 heavy as could well be dried on the 
ground. Wet or clay soil should not be rolled unless 


whep dry and lumpy. 


‘ly. They do not put on grass seed enough. 
‘land is poor the grass will not spread to cover the 
‘ground unless the seed is put on thick; and again, 


If the 


if the land is rich and the quantity of seed on the 
‘ground small, the grass must be coarse and of bad 
| quality ; whereas, if you put on plenty of seed, your 
, grass Will be fine and of good quality, and worth one- 
‘third more than the coarse. Wet or clay soils when 
| plowed should be manured with coarse manure, such 
| as straw, corn-stalks, and litter from horse-barns. I 
‘have seen whole straw dropped straightways in the 
! furrow by a boy who followed the plow, which had a 
' wonderful effect upon the after crops, lasting much 
longer than finer manure. Indeed I am of the opin- 
ion that one ton of straw will do more good in this 
way upon heavy ground, than one and a half tons 
when rotted or made into compost. 

Moist grass lands may be best improved by spread- 
ing fine compost upon the grass—what I call giving 
my grass land a top dressing. I have in this way, 
with about ten Joads per acre, more than doubied my 
grass crop upon my moist lands; and again, by put- 
ting up small temporary barns that will hold about 4 
tons of hay, and manuring them every two years, 
have, by feeding to sheep over the field, or by carry- 
ing it a great distance from the barn, especialiy on 
poor knolls and side hills, near the top, found benefit. 
[ am careful to take up all manure leit near the barn, 
and carry it offin the spring. I think that the urine 
from my sheep is worth nearly as much to my land 
as the manure. I cannot account for the rapid 
improvement in my grass in any other way, as 4 tons 
of hay fed out in my yard will not make more than 
4 loads of good manure; which will not go one 
quarter as far over the same ground that my sheep 
make good every year. kK. P. 

Morristown, N. J. 





A PRODUCTIVE COW. 


I HAVE a cow, now eleven years old, that calved 
about the middle of January. The calf I fattened in 
the following manner: The first week, gave it one 
teat of the cow; the second, gave it two; the third, 
and after, not quite three. I sold the calf for almost 
6; selling milk in the mean time to the amount of 
431 755 and since that time I have realized between 
$14 and $15 for milk sold, besides what I used in 
my own family, consisting of eight persons, making 
the income from my cow, thus far, nearly $23. Milk 
is worth four cents a quart. The cow is fat, and 
messed every day. 

Query—as this cow yields the profit of two ordi- 
nary ones, is it not the better way for all farmers to 
keep fewer cows, and keep those few better. [t costs 
only one-eighth, or one-quarter more to keep a cow 
fat, than what will just keep one in passing order, 
such as the majority will average. 

Young cattle, too, if well kept, and not allowed to 
fall away in winter, will be as heavy at three years 
old, as those kept in the ordinary manner at four years 
old. Now there is a saving of one year’s feed, and 
interest on the value of the animal, The only ques- 
tion to settle now is, which costs most, the little ex. 
tra care and feed, or one year’s keeping and use of 
money the animal would bring, and insurance on its 


life. J 





Hackensack, N. J. 
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ANSWERS TO SHEEP INQUIRIES. 


In your May number, you propounded several 
inquiries in regard to sheep, to be answered by such 


have ever seen. It takes a man to handle them 


They are, however, perfectly quiet in pasture. They 
are sheep of surpassing excellence, imported by Mr. 


of your readers or others as are owners of good | Livingston. 


sheep. The answers are intended for the general 
good. Tread your excellent journal with great in- 
terest, for the honest-straightforwardness of its 
articles, No journal in the land has sown broad-cast 
over it so many able and valuable articles on Sheep 
Husbandry as yours, and I am happy to see it pur- 
suing the ‘ even tenor of its way.” Some of your 
readers in Vermont, last year felt that much of the 
language of Examiner was badly chosen, and dis- 
approved of his attack, upon men who had done 
nothing to offend him. I was of that number. But 
Examiner’s papers, however unjust to some, and 
severe upon others they may have been, will be the 
means of bringing to light the interesting and import- 
ant fact, that there are a few small flocks in the 
country of pure breed Merino sheep, which have 
escape deterioration by crossing with inferior races. 
The cold north has an interest in knowing this truth, 
which is of great moment to her pecuniary concerns ; 
and the whole country has an interest in knowing it. 
The light-fleeced system must be abandoned if we 
would prosper, and we must return to the strong 
constitutioned and hardy, heavy-wooled Merino. 1 
thank Examiner, then, for his papers, in which were 
much truth and much error, and many statements 
which must be received with many grains of allow- 
ance. [hold not the editor of the Agriculturist at all 
responsible for them. They are the errors of an 
honest, earnest writer, I doubt not, and you have too 
much magnanimity to be offended at my honest state- 
ment of my impressions. I have occupied the edi- 
torial tripod myself, in a city print, and J know 
something of the trials and discomforts of an editor, 
when he is blamed for that which he has not done ; 
and [ can truly say, that I have admired the high- 
minded course of your journal. Excuse this digres- 
sion. [ will answer your inquiries without naming 
them, by simply referring to their numbers. 
1, I am the owner of more than 200 pure full 
blood Merino sheep. ‘They are nearly equally divid- 
ed between Guadaloupes and Paulars—the last so 
called. But I doubt whether there is a pure Paular 
in the Union. ‘Those called Paulars in this part of 
the country are probably crosses of the Spanish races 
imported by Consul Jarvis and Mr. Livingston. 
Thirty-three of these last named, with their lambs, 
are pure Paulars, if there areany in the country. They 
were purchased of J. J. Bailey, Esq., of Newport, 
R. I., who says that they were of a race imported by 
Jarvis and Cuff, and shipped to Rhode-Island by 
Capt. James De Wolf, late of Bristol; that they were 
taken from the ship to the farm on which he now 
resides, and that they have never been crossed with 
any other race. Their form, shape, size, &c., make 
them appear very much like the pure Guadaloupe ; 
but an examination of their wool, shows them to be 
a distinct and different Spanish race. They bear 
strong external and internal evidence of being pure 
Spanish sheep; and perhaps they may be what they 
are said to be—pure Paulars. Be that as it may, 
they are very extraordinary sheep. The Guada- 


Joupes are a very handsome, long woolled, hardy, 


2. Of the change produced by acclimation and 


breeding in this country, I cannot speak with much 
confidence. I feel assured, however, that we have 


improved upon the Spaniards, and that no Spanish 
sheep can be compared to ours without suffering in 
the comparison. At present, all the sheep [ have are 
remarkable for constitution, strength, size, clean 
wool, long staple, and heavy fleeces. It is wool ; not 


gum, yolk, oil, or dirt—but wool, that my sheep 


yield. It is as clean as can be found anywhere; 
soft, fine, and glossy. I should like to have you ex- 
amine it. I think you would pronounce it of a most 
desirable grade, and very profitable to growers and 
manufacturers. 

3.- My sheep are fed on grass in summer, and hay 
in winter, with but little besides. I take care, how- 
ever, to have the best of hay, cut when rather green, 
with as little sun as possible—but well cured; and 
always fed out under sheds, well fitted with racks for 
sheep. I strive to have all my sheep under cover all 
winter, except in the most pleasant weather. Many 
have expressed their surprise at the number [ keep 
on the hay I feed out, and at the good condition they 
are always in. The secret is told above. 

4, My sheep bring their first lambs at 2 and 3 years 
old, and will rear 95 per cent. or more, of all the 
lambs yeaned. I wean them first of September. 

5. No full bloods are killed for mutton. 

6. My sheep averaged 5 Ibs. and nearly 1 oz., 
each. Of the 207 fleeces, weighing in al] 1,044 lbs., 
more than one-half were taken from yearlings. All 
my sheep were very thoroughly washed—90 ewes 
have lambs by their sides. If 1 were to classify my 
sheep, the shearing might be stated as follows: 

3 Ewes sheared 7 lbs. and upwards each. 


12 “ from 6 to 7 - . 
“ 


46“ “ 5to6 . 
ss « “ 4tod . “ 
33“ “ 3htod4 . : 


The balance went between 3 and 33 lbs. Consi- 
dering that more than half were yearlings, kept with- 
out a particle of grain, I think the average yield a 
large one. The shearers said it was the cleanest 
wool they ever sheared. 

My stock bucks sheared as follows: 


1 yearling Paular, 101bs. 8 oz. 


1 ” " 8 Ibs. 10 oz. 
1 “ Guadaloupe 7 lbs. 4 oz. 
1two-yearold ‘“ 8lbs. 8 oz. 
1 " Paular 8 lbs. 8 oz. 


All these sheep were washed in a swiftly running 
stream, in the most thorough manner. They were 
sheared in the middle of a sunny day, and weighed 
in the presence of a barn full of neighbors. The first 
buck fleece named is very extraordinary. The 
sheep was 14 months and 8 days old when he was 
shorn; and the first part of the last winter he did not 
do well at all. He yielded this fleece without extra 
keep, and had no grain till near the close of winter. 

7. Wool unsold as yet. 

8. My sheep consume about the least amount of 
feed [ ever knew any to consume—easily kept. 

9. No diseases have ever been in the flock. 





large sized sheep, more active and less docile than the 


Paulars, but of greater strength than any sheep I 


Thus 1 have gone through with your inquiries. 
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CULTURE OF RICE IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 








My sheep sell readily for $10 to$50 each. I have 
been offered $100 for the first-named yearling buck, 
and $50 for the second-named. My Guadaloupes 
came from Enfield and Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
A part of my heaviest woolled sheep came from Mer- 
rill Bingham's flock of Cornwall, the heaviest ewes 
being from his; a part from the Cutting flock in 
Shoreham; a part from M. W. C. Wright's flock, 
same place; and a part from A. L. Bingham’s flock, 
Cornwall. L. C. Bincuam. 

Williston, Vt., July 14, 1845. 

We are much obliged to our correspondent for his 
clear and direct answers to our inquiries, and hope 
others now will be tempted to follow his good ex- 
ample. He certainly has a most extraordinary flock 
of sheep. We have samples of wool of Mr. Merrill 
Bingham’s flock alluded to above, which are very fine 
of their kind, soft in their staple and uncommonly 


long. 
— 

CULTURE OF RICE IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 

Rice is, perhaps, of their agricultural prolucts, the 
article upon which the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands most depend for food and profit; of this they 
have several different varieties, which the natives dis- 
tinguish by their size and the shape of the grain: the 
birnambang, lamuyo, malagequit, bontot-cabayo, du- 
mali, quinanda, bolohan, and tangi. The three first 
are aquatic ; the five latter upland varieties. ‘They 
each have their peculiar uses. The dumali is the 
early variety; it ripens in three months from plant- 
ing, from which circumstance it derives its name: it 
is raised exclusively on the uplands. Although much 
esteemed, it is not extensively cultivated, as the birds 
and insects destroy a large part of the crop. 

The malagequit is very much prized, and used for 
making sweet and fancy dishes; it becomes exceed- 
ingly glutinous, for which reason it is used in mak- 
ng whitewash, which it is said to cause to become of 
a brilliant white, and to withstand the weather. This 
variety is not, however, believed to be wholesome. 
There is also a variety of this last species which is 
used as food for horses, and supposed to be a remedy 
and preventive against worms. 

The rice grounds or fields are laid out in squares, 
and surrounded by embankments, to retain the water 
of the rains or streams. After the rains have fallen 
in sufficient quantities to saturate the ground, a seed- 
bed is generally planted in one corner of the field, in 
which the rice is sown broadcast, about the month of 
June. The heavy rains take place in August, when 
the fields are plowed, and are soon filled with water. 
The young plants are about this time taken from the 
seed-bed, their tops and roots trimmed, and then plant- 
ed in the field by making holes in the ground with 
the fingers and placing four or five sprouts in each 
of them ; in this tedious labor the poor women ate 
employed, whilst the males are lounging in their 
houses or in the shade of the trees. 

The harvest for the aquatic rice begins in Decem- 
ber. It is reaped with small sickles, peculiar to the 
country, called yatap; to the back of these a small 
stick is fastened, by which they are held, and the 
stalk is forced upon it and cut. The spikes of rice 
are cut with this implement, one by one. In this 


operation, men, women, and children all take part, 





The upland rice requires much more care and labor 
in its cultivation. The land must be plowed three 
or four times, and all the turf and lumps well broken 
up by the harrow. 

During its growth it requires to be weeded two or 
three times, to keep the weeds from choking the crop. 
The seed is sown broadcast in May. This kind of 
rice is harvested in November, and to collect the crop 
is still more tedious than in the other case, for it is 
always gathered earlier, and never reaped, in conse- 
quence of the grain not adhering to the ear. If it 
were gathered in any other way, the loss by trans- 
portation on the backs of buffaloes and horses, with- 
out any covering to the sheaf, would be so great as 
to dissipate a great portion of the crop. 

It appears almost incredible that any people can 
remain in ignorance of a way of preventing so ex- 
travagant and wasteful a mode of harvesting. ‘The 
government has been requested to prohibit it on ac- 
count of the great expense it gives rise to; but whe- 
ther any steps have ever been taken in the matter [ 
did not learn. It is said that not unfrequently a 
third part of the crop is lost, in consequence of the 
scarcity of laborers; while those who are disengaged 
will refuse to work, unless they receive one-third, 
and even one-half of the crop, to be delivered free of 
expense at their houses. This the planters are often 
obliged to give, or lose the whole crop. Nay, unless 
the harvest is a good one, reapers are very unwilling 
to engage to take it even on these terms, and the en- 
tire crop is lost. The laborers, during the time of 
harvest, are supported by the planter, who is during 
that time exposed to great vexation, if not losses, 
The reapers are for the most part composed of the 
idle and vicious part of the population, who go abroad 
over the country to engage themselves in this employ- 
ment, which affords a livelihood to the poorer classes ; 
for the different periods at which the varieties of rice 
are planted and harvested, gives them work during a 
large portion of the year. 

After the rice is harvested, there are different modes 
of treating it. Some of the proprietors take it home, 
where it is thrown into heaps, and left until it is de- 
sirable to separate it from the straw, when it is trod- 
den out by men and women with their bare feet. For 
this operation, they usually receive another fifth of 
the rice. 

Others stack it in a wet and green state, which sub- 
jects it to heat, from which cause the grain contracts 
a dark color, and an unpleasant taste and smell. The 
natives, however, impute these defects to the wetness 
of the season. , 

The crop of both the low and upland rice, is usu- 
ally from thirty to fifty for cne: this is on old land ; 
but on that which is newly cleared, or which has 
never been cultivated, the yield is far beyond this. 
In some soils of the latter description, it is said that 
for a chupa (seven cubic inches) planted, the yield 
has been acaban. The former is the two-hundred- 
and-eighth part of the latter. This is not the only 
advantage gained in planting rich lands, but the sav- 
ing of labor is equally great; for all that is required 
is to make a hole with the fingers, and place three or 
four grains in it. The upland rice requires but little 
water, and is never irrigated. 

The cultivator in the Philippine Islands is always 
enabled to secure plenty of manure ; for vegetation is 
so luxuriant that by pulling the weeds and laying 
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them with earth, a good stock is quickly obtained 
with which to cover his fields. Thus, although the 
growth is so rank as to cause him labor, yet in this] 


Sracgine Rice, Luzon.—Fie. 63. 




















IMPROVED STOCK IN MISSISSIPPI. 

Sheep.—My general plan for breeding sheep for 
some years, for plantation use, has been to cross the 
Bakewell (as we call them) on the Southdowns. I 
find that the produce is very hardy, of early maturity, 
easily fatted, and yields about eight pounds per head 
of medium wool, such as we require for family use, 
and worth in this market from twenty-five to thirty- 
three cents per pound. In addition to this, the mut- 
ton commands a better price in our market, and the 
carcass is at least a third heavier than the Saxony or 
Merino. I have imported several Bakewell and 
Southdown sheep from England, but consider the 
risk and expense of doing this hereafter as unnecessa- 
ry, as I feel confident that as good stock may be now 
had in this country. Indeed, my last importation has 
not improved my stock at all. 

Another plan in breeding with me is to select a por- 
tion of my coarse wool ewes, and put them to the 
Southdown ram, and the fine wool ewes to a Bake- 
well. In this way I get a heavy crop of good wool, 
and the best of mutton. For domestic purposes 
we do not want better wool at the South, and as to the 
mutton, the bare sight of it would make the mouth 
of even a London alderman drip like a fresh-tapped 
sugar-maple tree in February. 

In gelecting the rams ordered, I wish you to obtain 
those of good size, fine compact forms, heavy quar. 
ters, long wool, &c., &c. 

Cattle.-—My experiment with Durhams has not 
been successful. I have imported from England at 








hot climate its decay is equally rapid, which tends 
to make his labors more successful. 

The rice-stacks form a picturesque object on the 
field; they are generally placed 
around or near a growth of bam- 
boo, whose tall, graceful, and 
feathery outline is of itself a 
beautiful object, but connected 
as it is often seen with the re- 
turns of the harvest, it furnishes 
an additional source of gratifica- 
tion. 

The different kinds of rice, 
and especially the upland, would 
no doubt be an acquisition to our 
country. At the time we were 
at Manilla, it was not thought 
feasible to pack it, for it had just 
been reaped, and was so n 
that it would not have kept. 
Although rice is a very prolific 
crop, yet it is subject to many 
casualties, from the locusts and 
= other insects that devour it ; the 
SS drought at other times affects it, 

SSSSS particularly the aquatic varie- 
SSX ties, There isa use to which 
SSS the rice is applied here, which 
S was new to us, namely, as a sub- 
stitute for razors; by using two 
grains of it between the fingers, 
they nip the beard, or extract it 
from the chin and face.—Narra- 
teve of the U. S. Exploring Ex- 
peditzon. 


high prices; ransacked Kentucky, Ohio, and Tennes- 
see, for the best blood, and taken great pains with 
them when procured. The hot sun and coarse grass 
of the South do not suit them. They soon become 
delicate and unhealthy, and, compared with our na- 
tive stock, very unprofitable. We want well-shaded 
pastures of rich, soft grass, running water, and such 
attention as can only be given by those who are farm- 
ers and not planters. Then they would succeed, and 
do well; but as nobody in this country is situated to 
treat them in this way, it is folly toattempt anything 
beyond the half-bloods, which, crossed upon the large 
Choctaw cows, make good milkers and fine beef. 
Go one step beyond this, and they become nearly 
worthless. Such is my experience. In the hands 
of more enterprising agriculturists they may do better; 
but I doubt the practicability of breeding them in this 
climate. M. 
Mississippi, June, 1845. 
— 

Farmers aND Mecnanics IN Mississipr1.—l 
wish that more of your northern farmers and mecha 
nics could be induced to settle among us. We are 
about one hundred years behind you in improvement 
This could be made a splendid country, if there were 
more of the northern enterprise here. There is no 
doubt in my mind but the sickness of this climate is 
caused in a great measure by the manner of living, 
and exposure to the sun. I know persons here that 
have never had a fever. We want good mechanics 
—men of steady habits, &c. We have a number 
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DISEASED SWINE.—DISEASED HORSES. 








here, but there is too much dissipation and uncertain- 
ty among them. Land is very cheap, and thousands of 
acres that could be purchased. If they are opposed to 
slavery, they need not have any here unless they wish 
it. Persons travelling here should leave the river 
and cities, and mix among the farmers and country 
folks, if they wish to form correct opinions of the 
South. We have as fine society here as I ever found 
anywhere, and more hospitable people I never saw. 
Centreville, Miss., July 1, 1845. E. J.C. 


EE 
DISEASED SWINE. 

Havine suffered some inconvenience, and consider- 
able loss by a disease among my swine, entirely un- 
like anything I have before seen, and being entirely 
ignorant what medicine to administer, or remedy to 
apply, Iam induced to address you on the subject. 

My old hogs, and even pigs not more than two 
months old, have all been attacked with something 
like the staggers, though different, I imagine, in some 

articulars, from that disease. It first evinces itself 

y a weakness in the loins, which occasions a great 
difficulty in their walking. In the course of one or 
two days, a hard swelling is seen on the outer side 
of the ancle joints of both hind legs, which seems 
to contract the muscles below the ancle, and ren- 
ders their feet entirely useless, so that they can only 
move, except they drag their hind parts. There is 
also a film over their eyes, which affects their 
sight, though it is not entirely destroyed. In all 
other parts and respects they appear as usual, having 
a good appetite till within a few hours of their death, 
which in some takes place in two or three days, in 
others, many weeks. Some have recovered in part ; 
but they are ever afterward troubled with a weakness 
in the loins, and a stiffness in the ancles. 

C. L. Brayton, 


St. Lucie, E. F., June 17, 1845. 

The above disease we think proceeds from the 
kidney worm, or an affection of the kidneys. It is 
very rare that it can be entirely cured; our corre- 
spondent must therefore endeavor to prevent it, 
Keeping swine in close pens or yards, particularly in 
a hot climate, is injurious, and, if possible, they 
should always have a range of a few acres of enclo- 
sure, where there are thick shade trees and running 
water. If these are not to be obtained, cheap shelter 
from the sun must be made, and water in abundance 
supplied for drink, together with a load of charcoal or 
chunks of rotten wood, to eat as they please. If 
there be no grass in the pasture, a little green food of 
any kind, should be daily given them, when not fat- 
ting, such as cut grass, clover, corn stalks, or vege- 
tables, of any kind, which are as easily raised at the 
South, in their season, as at the North. This treat- 
ment will prevent all diseases we know of, except 
that of the kidneys. To prevent this, a pint to a 
quart of lye per week, should be given in the food 
of each animal according to its size or age, if the dis- 
ease is apprehended. If not, a dose of this kind once 
a fortnight or month, will answer. Half this quan- 


tity of ashes will answer the same purpose as lye. A 
tea-spoonful or two of saltpetre is also very good. 
Corn may be soaked in lye, and then fed to swine ; 
but they must be pretty hungry before they will 
eat it. 

When attacked by the kidney worm, or disease as 





above described by our correspondent, dose the first 
day with lye, ashes, or saltpetre, as here stated, re- 
peating daily, till cured, only about one-quarter the 
first day’s prescription. If the animal stales profuse- 
ly, reduce the lye and saltpetre to one-half or one- 
fourth of the amount of this prescription. We have 
also found a table-spoonful toa gill of spirits turpen- 
tine effectual, and rubbing the same quantity, or even 
more, on the back and loins, Calome! is often admin- 
istered in doses twice as large and in the same manner 
as would be given to the human subject. But this is 
a dangerous remedy, and we are extremely adverse to 
its use on any occasion whatever, believing that we 
have substitutes for it, divested of its poisonous and 
injurious latent effects upon the system. 
fonts ~ anne 


DISEASED HORSES. 


THERE is perhaps no subject less understood by 
the farmers in this country, than the nature and cure 
of diseases among their stock. The veterinary art is 
practised, with very few exceptions, by persons 
wholly unqualified, either by education or experience, 
for the vocation; hence, the reluctance that many 
have to entering upon it. I had occasion a few days 
since to call on a man who had studied at a 
Veterinarian School in Edinburgh, Scotland, and had 
practised the art for several years before coming to the 
United States. He brought with him here a diploma 
and good recommendations. On asking him why he 
had given up the practice, he replied, because there 
are sO many quacks in the business in this country, 
mostly from Europe, it has become very disreputable, 
and nearly every one who employs me suspects 
equally my capacity and honesty. Books on this 
subject are extremely scarce among farmers, and 
many of them worthless. There ought and must be 
a remedy forall this. If every farmer would note 
down the history of any uncommon occurrence which 
takes place among cattle, horses, sheep, swine, or 
fowls ; describing, as near as possible, the nature of 
the disease ; its origin and cause; together with the 
manner and means made use of to effect a cure, and 
the final result of his practice in so doing, together 
with his own remarks and observations, as well as 
those of other men of sense and experience, where a 
cure has been effected in similar cases, it would 
throw much light upon subjects where darkness and 
obscurity now pervade. 

In September, 1842, [ was requested to take charge 
of a stud of horses, consisting of mares and colts, 
thirteen in number. I found them in their pasture, 
suffering with a disease showing itself in the follow- 
ing manner: Some had swelled tongues with blis- 
tered spots upon them, with canker dnd blisters upon 
the lips, so that they could eat nothing except a 
mash made of wheat bran and shorts, and only 
enough of this to keep them from starving. Others 
had a fester at the crown of the hoof, running from 
corner to corner, and opening a sore between the 
hoof and ham an inch wide, with the fore leg swoll- 
en to the shoulder. Others were affected in the same 
way on the hind foot, with leg swollen to the hip ; 
and, if a horse, the sheath also badly swollen. The 
first thing I did was to gargle the mouth with a swab 
dipped in a solution of chloride of lime, washing the 
swollen limbs with warm soap suds for an hour or 
more to each limb, then bathing the part where a 
suppuration had taken place with water, in which 
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had been dissolved corrosive sublimate, arsenic, or 
copperas. I tried each of these on different feet, to 
test their respective virtues, then sprinkled over the 
sore pulverised blue vitriol and burnt alum. It took 
most of the night to perform this operation upon three 
or four of the tame animals; all the others, having 
never been handled, were nearly as wild as deer. 
The next morning I put the horses into a meadow of 
fine clover rowen, with a barn standing within the en- 
closure, a floor running through the centre of the 
barn, with a mow of hay onone side. Into this barn 
I would decoy a young horse or colt, get a rope over 
the head with a slipping noose, and, with floor cov- 
ered with straw, I would bring them to the side where 
the mow of hay was, then they might rear and 
throw themselves against it or upon the floor without 
harm. In this way, I halter-broke the whole of 
them, so that I was enabled to manage and doctor them 
with the assistance of one man. [I was completely 
successful in the cure of all, with no additional 
remedy to the foregoing, with the exception of bran 
poultices applied to the feet, which greatly aided in 
drawing out the inflammation. These, after having 
been on 12 hours, would become very offensive ; in- 
deed, the atmosphere of the whole barn was highly 
impregnated and impure. This practice was perfectly 
successful. Every animal recovered, with the loss of 
three hoofs only out of the whole; sound new ones 
growing out in six or eight months. These horses 
had travelled 120 miles through a settled country, pre- 
vious to being attacked, and were four days in per- 
forming the journey. Can any of your readers teli 
the cause of the disease? OHIo. 

Our correspondent has here met a frequent disease. 
It is caused by poisonous weeds. The locality of the 
affection shows this, viz.: the mouthiand the feet, 
the only parts so constantly in contact with the 
ground as to be acted upon by weeds, to the produc- 
tion of disease. ‘There are several weeds that are 
poisonous, and these are more virulent in wet than in 
dry seasons. The summer of 1842 was in Ohio a 
wet one, and the growth of weeds consequently 
great. What particular weed caused the affection 
mentioned, cannot now be known. In the vicinity of 
New York there are several weeds which, when 
allowed to grow freely, produce like diseases. The 
treatment is: Ist, bleeding, if there be much general 
inflammation, which is sometimes the case; 2d, bran 
mashes, with Glauber salts, in doses of from half a 
pound to two pounds, according to the size and age 
of the animal, and half toa whole tea-spoonful of 
saltpetre per day, to coo! and purify ; and 3d, the ap- 
plication of lotions, cooling and drying. Of these, 
sugar of lead is the best, unless the discharge from the 
ulcers is very abundant, when copperas may be first 
used, to be followed by sugar of lead. 





HarpHack.—A shrub growing two feet high, 
bearing a cone-shaped, lilac-colored tuft of blossoms, 
A great pest to the farmer. Nothing will eat it. It 
grows rapidly, and spreads with destructive energy. 
I know not its botanical name. How shall I kill it ? 
Shall I mow it? Summer fallow? Shall {[ starve 
sheep into eating it? WhatshallI do? Itgrowsin 
pasture which I need to occupy. YRO. 


The Tamarack Tree is the only thing we know 


under the local term of ** Hardhack.” We do not re- 
collect the shrub described by our correspondent, and 
hope some of our readers will be able to answer his 
inquiries in full. As to killing it, we think this can 
be easily done; for we never saw the weed or shrub 
which we could not successfully battle against, by 
the simple process of cutting it close to the ground, 
just as it commenced blooming, then spread a little 
salt over the fresh-cut shrub or weed, and turn in a 
flock of hardy sheep. The cutting is injurious to the 
shrub, the salt destructive ; for as it dissolves, it pene- 
trates the stalk or stem to the roots; besides, if it 
attempts to rise again, the sheep will be pretty certain 
to gnaw it down in nibbling for the salt. 


WESTERN CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 


Durine the whole of this month in the hemp- 
growing regions, all hands must be employed in cut- 
ting and securing the hemp crop. When hemp is 
sown as early as the middle of March, it is sometimes 
ripe in the latter part of July. To afford time to 
complete the hay harvest, it ought not to ripen before 
the 1st of August. If cut too green, it is subject to 
injury, by exposure to a hotsun; and if not cut 
when fully ripe, it is subject to injury of a different 
kind. The operation should, therefore, commence 
the moment hemp is ready for the knife; and if cut 
within one week, it will bein good time. As the 
hemp grower so arranges his different sowings, as to 
allow of intervals between each, these different parts 
of the crop come on in succession, so as to enable 
him tocut each in due season. After sowing one- 
half of his intended crop, a longer interval than usual 
should intervene, so as to give time to put in rick the 
half of the crop first cut. To permit all to remain on 
the ground till the whole crop is cut, would freq uently 
expose the part first cut to injury from too much rain 
falling on it. A moderate quantity of rain, on 
hemp, lying on the ground, is alenananens excessive 
and long-continued rains are very injurious. 

After the hemp is all cut, it is sometimes too wet 
to put in rick. Intervals of this kind should be em- 
braced to employ all hands in cutting a second growth 
of thistles and mulleins, which sometimes spring up, 
and also burrs of all kinds, iron-weed (devil’s bit), 
and other noxious weeds, which infest the woodland 
pastures, which may be exterminated by repeated 
cuttings. 

In this month tobacco begins to ripen, and the 
utmost diligence should be used in cutting and housing 
itas fast as it ripens. Where neither hemp nor to- 
bacco is raised, the wheat crop should be threshed, and 
delivered at the mills or sold, during this month. In 
the hemp region, this operation is performed, if pos- 
sible, before the hemp crop comes on, by hauling the 
grain directly from the shock to the threshing ma- 
chine, and immediately delivering at the mill. But 
those who have large crops, are compelled to stack 
their wheat, and delay threshing till the hemp crop is 
secured. Inthe wheat growing region, where wheat 
is the principal crop, and much ground intended to be 
sown, the plows should commence running to pre- 
pare the fallow or sod-ground, if any, for the coming 
crop. 

Turnips should be sown early in this month, or, if 
seasonable, in the last week of July. 

A. Beatty. 





Prospect Hill, Ky. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


EARLY RISING. 


Vo.tumes have been written upon the advantages 
of early rising—its influence in preserving beauty, 
and improving health. Many physicians recommend 
walking before breakfast, to young ladies whose 
healths suffer for want of exercise. In my humble 
opinion, the end would be obtained more effectually, by 
shaking their beds, with the chamber window open, 
or, in fine weather, working for an hour in the garden. 
Many a young lady makes the experiment, walks 
the prescribed time or distance, and returns languid 
and disappointed, with aching head, wet feet, and 
snowy stockings dabbled alternately in dew and dust, 
until their original hue is more than doubtful. Many 
a youthful bard has sung the delights of wandering 
in the “ gray dawn of morning,” to stroll with his 
‘< Jadye love” ‘through the dewy mead,” to ‘shake 
the glittering dew-drop from the thorn.” All very 
well in their way, no doubt! though, not being a 
poet, Iam so simple as to prefer letting the sun dry 
the grass, while I eat my breakfast, and agree cor- 
dially with the very sensible old gentleman, the only 
one of the rhyming fraternity, i believe, who has 
even alluded to the discomforts of such excursions. 








“T love not carly morning walks ; I love not 
To get my feet wet; and the bard who wrote 
The silly trash of brushing dew away 
To see the sun risé, hardly knew, I fancy, 
What the dew was made of, or the vile effect 
That frequent soaking hath on shoe leather.” 


Poetry, feeling, and good taste, have but one voice 
in regard to the benefits of early rising; but few of 
their votaries have dwelt as they might have done, 
upon the economy of tzme, that first, best gift of God 
to man ; and fewer still have noticed the effects pro- 
duced upon the mind, which becomes invigorated, 
and capable of greater exertion, and a more healthful 
tone of feeling, in exact proportion to the strength 
gained by the body. All know the truth of the vul- 
gar adage, “ An hour lost in the morning is looked 
or in vain all day ;” and many mourn the neglect of 
these ‘‘ fair occasions gone for ever by ;” yet none, 
except those who from long experience have reaped 
the advantages of early rising, are capable of appre- 
ciating them. The first hours of the day are un- 
questionably the best for study, and by those who 
live at ease should be devoted to serious reading, and 
the acquisition of useful knowledge. I knowa lady, 
who, between the hours of five and seven, A. M., 
made herself mistress of the French language, and 
read the works of all the best historians, from Jose- 
phus to those of the present day. This was the em- 
ployment of the long dark mornings in winter ; in 
summer she worked during the same hours in the 
greenhouse and garden, where every vine was trained, 
and every shrub was trimmed by her tasteful hand, 
until the whole smiled, a perfect paradise of sweets. 
The remainder of the day was devoted to domestic 
occupations, in which she excelled, and to society of 
which she was an ornament. 

Another lady who, during a long life, rose at four 
o’clock, throughout the year, with whom I was on 
terms of intimacy and friendship, has often showed 





history. The letters from which she drew them have 
almost crumbled to dust by the ravages of time and 
early neglect; the hand that copied them is moulder- 
ing in the grave; but the volumes will long be con- 
sulted as books of authentic reference, by the anti- 
quary and the historian. After breakfast she had no 
time for literary pursuits, for then her husband, her 
children, and her family concerns demanded and re- 
ceived her assiduous attention. She directed and as- 
sisted her servants; showing by example how labor 
could be saved by timely thought and system. No 
dairy produced finer butter and cheese—no house was 
kept in more exquisite order—yet no one had more 
leisure for exercising the rights of hospitality; and 
over the whole she presided with so much dignity 
and grace, and her conversation was so varied and 
instructive, that her society was sought not only by 
the first in rank in our own country, but by nobles 
from other lands. 

An amusing instance of her habitual neatness, I 
will record for the benefit of some who may think 
daily sweeping unnecessary. A French gentleman 
while on a visit to her husband, cut his face with a 
razor, and wished to apply the well known remedy 
of cobwebs to staunch the blood. The lady was 
sadly at a loss—she did not like to say there were 
none in the house; so she permitted a search 
to be made in every nook and cranny, from the garret 
to cellar and sheds of her large and stately mansion ; 
but not a spider had been allowed to spin in peace 
and comfort. With all his French politeness, the 
guest could scarcely conceal his vexation, when at 
last, one of the boys rushed into the hall, crying out 
in great glee, «‘ Papa, I have found a cobweb in the 
“mg ’? His mother’s jurisdiction did not extend to 
that. 

1 could mention many other instances of the won- 
ders wrought by stealing an hour or two from sleep 
wn the morning ; but [ must hasten to tell my young 
friends what country girls may effect, who have the 
active concerns of the homestead to attend to. The 
first step, they must fix the good habit of going to 
rest by ten o’clock. Country visiters have all taken 
their leave long before that hour. This they will 
find to be the best preparation for the labors of the 
next day; and after seven hours’ sleep, they will be 
ready to rise at five o'clock. In addition to the usually 
neatly arranged wash-table, every chamber should be 
provided wtth a ub at least 18 inches in diameter, and 
9 inches deep, In this, nearly full of fresh cold water, 
each should wash from head to foot, and rub well 
with a coarse towel, every morning in the year, be- 
fore they dress. The advantages are, perfect cleanli- 
ness, brightness of complexion, good health, and a 
complete cure for the lazy fever. There must of ne- 
cessity be a wash-bench in every kitchen or shed ; 
but the use of it, as the only daily means of purifying, 
is much to be blamed, as the head and hands only can 
be properly cleansed, without undue exposure, and 
injury to the dress. 

‘The windows of the chambers should be thrown 
wide open, even in stormy weather, while the bed is 
well shaken, and the room put in accurate order be- 
fore it is left. With the generality of our farmers’ 
daughters, the morning brings nothing but the cheer- 
ful bustle of aetive employment, in which reading to 





me the many large volumes which she had filled with 
copies of original documents of our early colonial 


advantage would be as impossible as it would be out 
of time; yet early rising is not the less necessary for 
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the girls who like to enjoy leisure for intellectual 
urstiits in the after part of the day. The beds can 
be made a3 well before as after daylight~the bread 
set to rise—the pies made ready for the oven—and 
the comfortable, social breakfast prepared and eaten 
the younger children bathed and dressed—~and a 
thousand little odd jobs done which will wonderfully 
help on the more laborions work of the day. Wil- 
son, the Ornithologist, a poet of nature’s own form- 
ing, while dwelling with delight upon a scene in a 
Pennsylvania farmer's kitchen, where every body 
was busy by candle-light, one cold morning, says: 


“ Even little Mary in the corner sits, 
And while she nurses pussey, nicely knits.” 


Who has not felt the real comfort of being before- 
hand with time, after an unusually early start in the 
morning ? how the day seemed to lengthen, and give 
ample time foreverything to be done quietly! What 
a pleasant spur was given to exertion, and with what 
satisfaction such a day has been looked back 
upon ! 

Where the work is systematically arranged, there 
is a certain portion only to be done each day; for 
instance, washing and churning never come at once, 
nor baking and ironing. Each day has its appropriate 
labor, and where the family is large, the girls should 
take regular turns, so that one should always be 
released from active employment, and take the work- 
basket or spinning-wheel, which would prevent any 
unpleasant bustle, if unexpected visiters arrived. 
But I here declare determined war against the plan, 
too often pursued, of giving all the sedentary em- 
ployment to the sister or aunt, who happens to be in 
delicate health, or is less robust than the others—this 
is cruel kindness! If she be really sick or disabled, 
nurse her tenderly, until returning strength allows her 
again to be med ; but beware of prescribing for 
symptoms instead of curing disease. Never let her 
indulge the languor which debility naturally produces, 
and which increases if not judiciously checked ; but 
tempt her to exert herself in dry, light work, if it be 
only gathering and arranging flowers in the parlors, 
until she is actually tired; and then, after giving a 
little nourishment make her lie down while she rests ; 
but never permit her to sit down to sew or read until 
both mind and body are refreshed. 

After dinner in summer, and after supper in winter, 
there are always some unappropriated hours—I mean 
for those who have earned leisure by rising early— 
and this is the time when a course of reading can be 
gone through with. If there is no important sewing, 
several might be engaged in study; but even when 
the needle must be plied most earnestly, one could be 
spared to read aloud some well known chosen book. 
[ do not like to anathematize all novels—but I will 
say that works of fiction never made great, good, or 
valuable characters; and the fewer read the better. 
No one can complain at the present day, of the want 
of books that combine utility with amusement. There 
is a wide range of history, travels, biography, and 
works on natural history and natural science, written 


in so attractive a way, that the only difficulty is to} i 


choose between them, or lay the book down when 
begun. Literature is cheap now, and the book of 
knowledge is no longer sealed up from farmers, even 
in sections of country remote from cities. If the 
young people are early allowed to acquire a love for 


serious and valuable information, and these family 
reading parties are looked forward to as a recreation, 
not a task, we shall soon hear no more complaints of 
the insipid conversation of country girls. 

It would be a good plan for neighbors who are 
most congenial in spirit, to form litile associations, 
and meet once a week or fortnight, at each other’s 
houses, to read, and improve themselves and each 
other by conversing on such subjects as are of real 
interest. If they love botany or mineralogy, they 
should bring specimens to compare and analyze. 
These intellectual pursuits need not preclude an ami- 
cable rivalry as to who shall rear the finest flowers 
and fruit, make the best butter, or the prettiest patch- 
work bed-cover ; for they shculd always carry some 
neat sewing to these meetings. The fingers need not 
be idle because the mind is exercising its powers. 
Knitting stockings and gloves and _ braiding straw are 
graceful and pleasant works, which can be done al- 
most as well without the use of the eyes, as with it, 
and therefore particularly well adapted for social 
meetings. The first mentioned I earnestly recom- 
mend to my young friends; for while amusing them- 
selves, they can make firm, strong hats for their 
fathers and brothers, which will outlast half a dozen 
bought ones—and for themselves, pretty, fine straw 
— bonnets, which, as they will cost nothing but 
the pleasant labor of making, may, after being worn 
for one season as best, be taken into daily use in 

lace of the shapeless, tasteless, inconvenient sun- 
onnets now worn, by which so many pretty faces 
are disfigured. E. 8. 





To JUDGE OF THE QuaLiry oF WHEAT FLouR.— 
Take four ounces of the flour of wheat, separated 
from the bran; let it be mixed with water so as to 
form a thick paste, which must be thoroughly kneaded 
for a quarter of an hour. The paste is afterwards 
to be well washed, continually kneading it with the 
hands under the water, and changing the water from 
time to time. This washing and kneading are to be 
continued until the water no longer becomes white by 
the operation; the glutinous matter, which is of a 
whitish gray colour, then remains in the hands. If 
the wheat was sound, the matter is glutinous and 
elastic; if the wheat was heated, the matter will be 
brittle; if the wheat was in a state of fermentation, 
no glutinous matter will be obtained from it—Fam- 
ily Receipt Book. 





To MAKE Soap witHouT Boitinc.—Take one gal- 
lon of lye, strong enough to bear up an egg, to every 
pound of grease. Put the lye into your barrel, and 
strain the grease hot through a sieve or cullender. 
Stir this three or four times a day, for several days, 
or until it thickens. By this process you have soap, 
clearer and with much less trouble than in the old 
way. 


eg 

A PREVENTIVE oF CHILBLAINS.—The most effect- 
ual mode of guarding against chilblains is to accus- 
tom the skin to a moderate friction ; to avoid cloth- 
ing the parts too warmly; to avoid still more care- 
fully sudden and great alterations of heat and cold ; 
to take particular care not to go into a warm room, 
or near a fire, out of the cold air; and to wash the 
parts frequently in cold water.—Cooper’s Surgical 
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THE HISTORY OF THRIFT AND UNTHRIFT. 


In the neighboring village hard by, there are two 
farmers of equal standing as regards honesty of pur- 
pose, benevolence of intention, and all the social vir- 
tues, They both mean to discharge all their duties 
to society, their families, and friends, and it is only 
when we try them hy their performance, that we find 
any striking difference. But to mark their qualities 
more fully, and afford instruction through the suc- 
cessive progression of their parentage, youth and man- 
hood, we must notice them distinctly in each. 

Their Fathers.—They were both born in the vil- 
lage in which they now reside, and of equally repn- 
table parents. Both were farmers and respectable 
members of society. The same year that the father 
of Thrift was sent to the General Assembly, the fa- 
ther of Unthrift received a commission for the office 
of Justice of the Peace. There was a slight differ- 
ence in their respective characters in one particular. 
They were both “ well todo in the world,” as the 
phrase is; but while the elder Unthrift had inherited 
all his property, a part of which he had already spent 
by his easy good nature, and somewhat indolent 
habits, the father of Thrift had been a poor boy, and 
worked his own way in the world ; and having mar- 
tied early in life, had brought up a large family, 
while the other had but this only son. 

Their Mothers. —The greatest difference, however, 
in their parents was in their mothers. Like her hus- 
band, Mrs. Thrift, was a poor child, and an orphan, 
but had been brought up by a widowed aunt, in 
habits of great industry, order, and economy. She 
was early taught to have a place for everything, and 
everything in its place; to waste nothing, and spend 
no time in idleness ; and when her work was done, 
instead of sozzling away her time, playing with the 
kitten or her apron strings, or sauntering with Goody 
Tittletattle’s girls, and gossipping about the young 
men, she devoted her leisure hours to reading useful 
books, or making up counterpanes, knitting stockings 
and other articles that might be useful ; so that when 
she had become one-and-twenty, she not only had 
her mind well informed, but had made up quite a 
wardrobe for herself, and had acquired so good a cha- 
racter, that Mr. Thrift thought, and rightly enough 
too, she was a very good match as a wife. Mrs. 
Unthrift on the other hand, had been indolently and 
indulgently educated, and always having enough on 
hand, without any necessity for looking out for her- 
self, her parents being << well off,” she arrived at what 
ought to be «‘ years of discretion,” without any par- 
ticular habits of any kind; yet being a pretty, amia- 
ble girl, and, withal, having a prospect of inheriting 
some me Unthrift thought himself a lucky dog 
in securing her as a partner for life. 

Their Boyhood.—The boys went to the same dis- 
trict school ; yet though Unthrift was nearly two 
years the oldest, little Thrift soon caught up to him 
in his studies, when being put in the same class, he 
easily got above him, and after that, generally stood 
at the head, while Unthrift stood at the foot. This 


was not owing to any want of cuteness on the part of 
Joe, or Josey, as he was generally called, for occa- 
sionally, when any prize was offered that Joe wanted 
to obtain, he would, by a little application, outdo all 


the boys and secure the prize; while Tom, as they 
called young Thrift, would study with all his might, 
without coming within arm’s length of Joe. At hunt- 
ing, fishing, or frolicking of any kind, which required 
ingenuity or skill, Joe was sure to be ahead of all 
his playmates. But then, his habits were negligent, 
he was half the time late at school, his lessons given 
him over night, not half learned when he got there, 
and he had very little idea of minding any of the 
rules ; not that he was stubborn or bad tempered, but 
he “didn’t see any use in sitting in his own seat for 
three hours together, and learning arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and grammar, neither of which would help to 
tree a squirrel, hole a fox, catch a trout, or bring 
down a turkey at a shooting-match.” Tom was al- 
ways punctual at school, always had his lesson 
learnt, though he had to work hard for it, and always 
did as he was bid by the master, simply because his 
parents told him, this was the only way to make a 
man of himself—and he believed : Josey’s pa- 
rents indulged him as they indulged themselves, and 
let him take pretty much his own course, as they had 
done before him, and it was universally believed, had 
the boys swapped parents when they were babies, 
Joe would have been much the smartest scholar of 
the two. 

Grown up.—The boys had already got to be men, 
while they still thought they were youngsters, and 
before they were three-and-twenty both were married 
to young women in the village, something after their 
own character. © 

Their Wives.—Tom’s wife was the daughter of a 
poor, but hard-working wagon-maker, who had al- 
ways been accustomed to industrious habits; while 
the wife of Joe had received many more advantages 
in school, though it is said she had misimproved 
them ; but she could do worsted embroidery, draw 
pretty well frora a copy, and play common psalm 
tunes, Yankee Doodle, and country dances, on the 
piano. 

Their Occupation.—Tom took to farming, as his 
father had done before him, and as he had nothing of 
consequence to begin with, he rented a small farm 
which his father helped him to stock. He had of his 
own, a pair of oxen, a few sheep, and some tools, 
which a couple of years of hard service since he 
‘* came of age,” had enabled him to purchase; and 
his wife had besides, three good cows given her by 
her mother, while her father gave him a good second- 
hand ox-wagon. Tom and his wife went “right” 
to work. They were up by day-light in the morn- 
ing, and by the time he had his “ chores” done, the 
cows milked and turned to pasture, the oxen curried, 
fed, and yoked, and the pigs provided for, breakfast 
was on the table, so that he was realy to go out to 
his day’s work by the time Josey and his wife had 
** turned out of bed.” [ l'o be continued. 


—_——- <> 
Unripe Fruit.—More boys are made sick at this 
season of the year from eating unripe fruit, than from 
any other cause whatever, Be careful then in this 
particular, and learn to govern your appetites. This 
will be good discipline for you. 





Apmonition.—Samuel Cook, a young man of 
Norwich, Conn., ruptured a blood-vessel while chas- 





ing some turbulent boys from his premises last Sa- 
turday, and in the course of an hour was a corpse. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival of the steamships Britannia and Great 
Western, we have our Kuropean journals te July 3th. 

Markrts.—4shes stillcontinue dull. Cotton, of the 
lower qualities has alvanced 4d. per lb. ; Sea Island, 4d. 
per lb, the demand brisk. The stock on hand at Li- 
verpool, Ist July, was about 1,043,000 bales, against 
901,090 same period last year. Flour, on the advance. 
Beef has fallen a trifle. Pork and Lard, though dull, 
maintain their price. Cheesz,in good demand. 
Storee slow of sale. Tullow in fair request. 
products no material change. 

Moncey is the same as by our last advices. 

American Storks have experienced a slight advance, 
and since the resumption of payment of Pennsylvania 
interest, are looked upon with more favor. 

The Weather was slightly unfavorable for the ripen- 
ing of the grain crops; but they were looking well, and 
it would be premature to decide yet upon the prospects 
of a good or bad harvest. 

Colonel Todd, of Kentucky, the American Minister 
at St. Petersburgh, so deservedly popular in the Rus- 
sian Capital, has been appointed a member of the Im- 
perial Agricultural Society—an honor never before 
conferred upon a foreigner. 

The Exumple Farm of Lord Ducie, at Whitefield, 
now produces twenty-three times as much wheat as 
it did under its former management. 

Molasses far Fattening Cattle—Some spirited cattle- 
traders have begun to use molasses for fattening their 
stock, and if the Porto Rico molasses should be admit- 
ted, tiie supply will be abundant and the article cheap. 

Crops without Manure-—We wonder the press of the 
country has not more sense than to copy such humbug 
paragraphs as the following: “The Railway Bell an- 
nounces a discovery of a Dr. Bickes, by which the 
earth, including the poorest soils, and even sand, are 
mide to produce abundantly all sorts of crops, without 
any kind of manure.” 

The Famous Long- Hornet Cattle Revived.—It is said 
that these cattle have been revived, and are now bred 
with great success in England. Several were to be 
exhibited at the annual show of the English Agricul- 
tural Society, which was to come off the past month 
at Shrewsbury. We saw a few animals of this breed 
when in England, and found them nearly equal to the 
Short-Horns in symmetry, early maturity, and good 
milking qualities. 

Gastrotomy.—Mr. George Topps, of Newton, was 
called in to see a young heifer, belonging to Mr. John 
Golfrey, fariner of Tyd, St. Giles, when finding the 
ventricular distension not yield to the usual remedies, 
he proceeded at once to perform the operation of gas- 
trotomy, or opening of the stomach; trom the cavity 
of which he extracted three heaped large pailsful of 
food! Oa the following day, the same veterinary sur- 
veon extracted a calf from the same heifer—both of 
which are doing well.—S‘amford Mercury. 

Chinese Grass. —During the past week, Messrs. Har- 
greave and Brothers, flax spinners and power-loom 
linen manufacturers, of this town, called at our office 
and exhibited a sample of Chinese grass. This article 
is represented as possessing all the qualities of flax, 
but ina higher degree than any other known to our 
spinners or manufacturers —surpassing the best quali- 
ties in strength, fineness, and length of staple. These 
gentlemen also showed us a sample of fine linen 
manufactured by them from this article, which great- 
ly resembled French cambric, but with a more silky 
appearance.—Leeds Mercury. : 

Early Lucerne Clover—We have seen a specimen of 
very early clover of the above description, measuring 
fully two feet in height, grown at Stedhalt, on the pro- 

erty of William Walsh, Esq., who, we understand, 
as been cutting it for the use of his horses since the 
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Ist of May. This is the first clover we have seen for 
the season, and we understand what adds to the merit 
of this description of clover is, that it is a perennial 
plant. The sample ef this extraordinary early growth 
can be seen at our office— Drogheda Conservative. 

The Beneficial Effects of Irrigation have never been 
more clearly demonstrated than by this season’s crops 
at the Reed Beds. Of fruit, the produce is abundant; 
but the wheat crops, generally good, are on some sec 
tions extraordinary. At Wymondlybury (Dr. Addi- 
son’s farm), the wheat crop is unusually heavy, that 
of White Talavera, standing about six feet in height, 
the ears exceedingly well filled, and several we have 
seen (plucked indiscriminately) measure seven inches 
in length. The produce is estimated by competent 
judges at about forty-five bushels per acre.—South Aus- 
tralian. 

French Agriculiure.—The French comission on irri- 

ation states the following facts as to the present con- 
Slee of several branches of agriculture in France: 
1st. The supply of cattle is so deficient, that animals 
and animal food of the value of ninety-four millions of 
francs are imported yearly; 2d. Fifteen thousand 
foreign horses are required every year to supply the 
demand for horses for war and industry; 3d. The 
plowed land in France is to the grass land as 6 to 1, 
whilst in most of the neighboring countries it is only 
as 3 to 1, and in England and Holland, 2 to 1; and 4th, 
there are means of forming not less than two millions 
of hectares of artificial irrigated meadows in France, 
which would produce a revenue of about eight millions 
sterling.—New Farmers’ Journal. 

An Old Mare—Thomas Pedder, of Scale Hall, near 
Lancaster, has in his possession a capital mare, in dai- 
ly work, thirty-one are of age, and she has a fine 
foal at her foot. She has served him faithfully for 
nearly the above lengthened period, and, from appear- 
ance, is likely to do so for some years to come.— Pres- 
ton Pilot. 

A Very Old Ewe.—Mr. Robert Vincent, of Pinney 
Farm, Axmouth, has amongst his flock a ewe 21 
years old. We believe this is almost an unprecedent- 
ed age fora sheep. The animal has proved an excel- 
lent breeder, generally having twins, and she has now 
by her side a lamb fit to be weaned.—New Farmers’ 
Journal. 

To Grow Carrots in a Stiff Clay Soil—The ground 
having been double-dug, holes were made in rows eight 
or ten inches apart, and the same distance between 
the rows, with a crowbar, thrust about eighteen inches 
deep and worked round, so as to form a clear hole in 
the form of an inverted cone; the holes were then 
filled with good light mould, and a few seeds sown on 
the top ofeach. It being intended that one plant only 
should occupy each hole, all the young plants were, 
in due time, drawn from each, save and except one, 
and that of course the strongest. The seed used was 
the red Altringham, and many of the plants were very 
strong, and all perfectly straight—a quality seldom ob- 
tained in heavy soils, and the crop far superior to 
others sown and treated in the usual way. I regret 
that the crop was not weighed in comparison with the 
others. However, it has satisfied me that I can grow 
good straight carrots upon a soil which is almost tena- 
cious enough to make bricks; and, in reality, this 
mode has the effect of converting the ground into a 
series of conical pots, and very cheap pots too. I be- 
lieve that this method is, in point of economy, applica- 
ble to field culture. 

Enthusiasm of the English People in Horticulture —On 
the 21st of June, TWELVE THOUSAND, THREE HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY-FIVE FELLOWS of the Horticultural 
Society, and their friends, assembled at Chiswick at 
the opening of the second exhibition of flowers this 
season. The first exhibition took place in May. 
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Remedy Against Hydrophobia— Dr. Burnes, on learn- 
ing that two tradesmen had been bitten by a mad dog, 


and had also recourse to the singular method of mak- 
ing the patients suck their wounds. This course the 
Doctor recommended ten years ago in the Lancet ; and 
he says that no danger whatever is to be feared from it, 
if the mouth and lips are free from sores or chaps. 

Bones and Sulphuric Acid.—Mr. P. Davis says, with 
reference to Mr. Pusey’s suggestion as to the propriety 
of using bone-dust dissolved in sulphuric acid, along 
with compost instead of water, for turnips, I can confirm 
this idea from practice, having last year manured five 
acres with only 13 bushels of bone-dust dissolved in 
270 Ibs. of the acid ard 150 gallons of water. After 
standing 24 hours, the liquid was mixed with three 
cart-loads of coal ashes, and left to remain for a week ; 
during which time it was turned over two or three 
times. The mixture was then drilled along with the 
seed ; and the result was a fair crop of common tur- 
nips off a piece of poor land, without other manure, 
and at a cost of only 12s. 9d. per acre. 

Culture of Flax.—We learn from good authority that 
flax will be grown this year, more or less, in every 
county of England, and it is expected somewhat ex- 
tensively in Sussex. One gentleman will sow nine 
acres.—Brighton Gazette. 

Progress of Short-Horns.—The Great National Irish 
Agricultural Society appears to have adopted the plan 
so long followed by the Union Agricultural Society, of 
diffusing the Short-Horned breed over Ireland. At the 
recent annual meeting, sules to a great extent were 
made, in addition to the usual business of premi- 
ums, &c. 

Double Exgs Joined by a Filament.—We have had sent 
us from Summerville two hen-eggs, the yolk and white 
perfect, but without any shell, and which are firmly 
joined together bya filament. A scientific friend has 
favored us with the following remarks upon them :— 
These eggs are very unusual productions; but I think 
their having been born together may be accounted for 
by the fact, that eggs are always formed in a long 
chain, and that only one is in general detached at a 
time, when its communication with the one above has 
been cut off by a complete deposit of phosphate of 
lime round it. The hen, in this case has been about to 
cease laying, and has likely been badly supplied with 
lime or broken shells, without a Jarge supply of which 
no hen can complete an egg, or be a good layer. In 
many eggs you will notice a swirled appearance of 
the shell at the ends, showing where the lime has been 
liberally supplied, or rather applied, to separate it from 
the eggs above or below it. I believe that the fowl 
has not had liberty enough to enable it to gratify its 
appetite for chalky substances, or this arrest in the 
development of these eggs would not have occurred. 
— Dumfries Courier. 

French Agriculture—The Presse publishes some ex- 
tracts from a work presented to the Agricultural Con- 
gress now sitting at the Palace, of the Luxembe-urg 
by the author, M. Catineau Laroche, and entitled, 
“France and England compared with respect to Ag- 
ricultural, Manufacturing, and Commercial Industry, 
and the consequences to be deduced from this compa- 
rison.” It appears from this work, that England, in 
comparison with the extent of its surface, possesses 
four times more cattle than France. And as it is not 
possible to pursue a judicious system of agriculture 
without marure, and as the feeding of cattle is the 
most productive of supplying manure, it follows that 
before France can compete with England in agricul- 
tural wealth, she must increase her stock of cattle, 
but in order to do so she must increase her pasture lands 
ormeadows. “France,” says M. Laroche, “ possesses 
but 4,200,000 hectares of natural meadows, or only 





1-16th of her cultivated soil. 


From this calculation it | 


| 


may be easily comprehended, how insufficient is her | 
instantly cauterized, cupped, and excised the wounds ;! supply of green food, and that it becomes absolutely 


necessary that she should substitute another to the 
triennial system at present in use.” M. Laroche con- 
cludes by stating, that if the alternate system of culti- 
vation pursued in England was introduced into 
France, the produce of corn would be doubled within 
twenty years. Fifty-five years since, the produce of 
Great Britain was estimated by Arthur Young at three 
milliards. At present it is estimated at five milliards 
725 millions."—New Farmers’ Journal. 

Fibrous Covering Stimulates Vegetuble Growth—A 
light covering of straw, for instance, on grass land, will 
stimulate its growth in an extraordinary degree ; much 
more indeed, it would appear, than can be accounted 
for on the supposition that the ground is thus kept 
moist in dry weather. 

Average Rent of Land in England and Walcs.—The 
average rent of land in England is said to be 18s. 10d., 
and that of Wales, 9s. dd.; the average of England and 
Wales, 17s. 8d. The produce of wheat in England and 
Wales is probably under twenty-one bushels per acre. 

American Ice-—A novel article of import has recently 
taken place in the shape of ice from America, in the 
neighborhood of the Wenham Lake, &c. The article 
is brought in large blocks, varying from 2 cwt.to 4 
cwt., and several vessels have arrived laden almost 
entirely with it, having several hundred tons on board. 
It is deposited in the ship’s hold with care, and covered 
and surrounded with wood dust, and so arrives in a 
very perfect state, with very little loss in weight, par- 
ticularly at this period of the year. The greater por- 
tion of that hitherto imported has been landed at the 
St. Catherine docks, where a shed or warehouse has 
been appropriated in a cool portion of the south quay, 
and to which it is removed on being landed and depo- 
sited until removed to the owners’ private stores. 

Curious Hatching—During the greatest heat of the 
summer of 1843, a chicken was hatched in my hen- 
house, from a nest-egg which had so long served the 

urpose that it was on the point of being removed ; 
it was hatched by the hens which successively 
chanced to lay their eggs in the nest, aided by the un- 
usual and equable heat of the atmosphere. 

Endurance of Arabian Horses.—I was present at a race 
in Persia, and there was no question about the choice 
of the best turf, or taking precautions against accidents ; 
neither was the race limited to a few minutes. The 
winning point was at the distance of seven farsangs— 
that is, ten or eleven leagues, or twenty-six or twenty- 
seven English miles, across a rocky country, without 
any indicated road. The winner arrived in an hour. 

hen Sir John M’Neil was physician to the British 
embassy at Teheran, he went to visit one of his coun- 
trymen, who was ill, at Ispahan, and he assured me 
that he arrived in four days with his horses. Thedis- 
tance is about 120 leagues. 

I was shown, in the stables of Feth-Ali-Shah, the 
Arabian horse on which that prince came from Shiraz 
to succeed his uncle. He traversed the distance in a 
much more extraordinary manner, if we may believe 
Malcolm, for it took him only seven days. This facul- 
ty of travelling for a long time without stopping, and 
their great abstemiousness, causes the horses of the 
province of Nejd to be particularly esteemed. 

The young Pole whom I met at Djedda, and who 
had travelled thither through that country on his way 
to Bussora, attributed these qualifications to the train- 
ing of the horses and the difficulty of procuring food 
for them. According to him they have to accustom 
themselves to brackish water, and to live on a species 
of thistle, the only plant met with in those deserts. 
None but animals of a strong constitution can endure 
this regimen.— Navrative of a Mission to India. 
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' takes as to pedigree of horses. 


Editor's Cable. 


Errata—In ‘the article “ Farm of Dr. Pool,” page 
209, line 8, for quarts, read pints,—thus: “ The milk 
from one pure Alderney cow yielded at the rate of a 
quart of the richest cream to 13 pints of milk.” 

The same page, line 25 and on, we made some mis- 
It should read ; “ Me- 
dora, got by American Eclipse, out of Maid of the 
Forest, by Marshal Duroc; g. dam by Lottery, by 
imported Expedition, &c. Indiana was got by Sir 
Archy, out of Votress, by Constitution; g.dam Mere- 
trix, by Magog,” &c. 

Statement of the Value of the Exports of the Gro:wth and 
Produce of the United States, for the year ending on the 
30th day of June, 1844. 

THE FOREST. 

Skins and furs,--++-++ssrsereeersesereees 

Ginseng,......cccccccseseccscsccccccece 

Product of wood :— 

Staves, shingles, boards, etc.,..eeeeeeee+ 1,672,179 








$742,196 
95,008 


Other lumber,.....cccccccscccscsesess 326,945 
Masts and spars,....scscsccesecesecess 23,274 
Oak, bark, and other dye,...eseeocesess 70,370 
All manufactures of wood,........e+e++ 919,100 

Naval stores-tar, pitch, rosin, and turpen- 
Gis icdeecscccescesssssecccsseccss TRS 
Ashes, pot and pearl,..sesescesececeeee 1,140,848 
$5,808,712 





AGRICULTURE. 


Product ofanimals :-— 
Beef tallow, hides, horned cattle,....... $1,810,551 





Butter and cheese,......scscccccceses 758,829 

Pork (pickled), bacon lard, live hogs,... 3,236,479 

Horses and mules,--+++-+++++eeeeeeeees 315,696 

DM Gcatienseiedaedecasesaeownee 27,824 
Vegetable food :— 

DE einiiwediinssesas wanes ions 500,400 
Flour,. LVNGiaie) 416 wise lela dieie'e 6010 0016 610.6. 6160) 0 6,759,488 
Indian Corn,:+-+++eeeseeeeeeeeeeessers 404,088 
Indian meal, SIV Seas Wises Mies ele evalsions shee 641 ,029 
Rye meal, Ris Gis ivivisie eiblsiee sie oieiiclelers eeee 104,391 
Rye, oats, and other grain,-----+-+-> “een 133,477 
Biscuit or ship-bread,------+--- ee eceee 388,603 
Potatoes,...c.scccsversrrs? Co erercces 74,108 
Apples, eteleesie'e'e'eléye Ba wie sisee eine cieics 51,465 
Rice, Rr oe OL OL ec5 2,182,468 

Tobacco,..--seeeecesececcercecsceserees 8,397,255 
Cotton,-----eceecrereseeseeecerecececes 54,063,501 

All other Agricultural products :— 
Flax-seed,--++--+seeeeeerssecerereeees 23,749 
Hops, pisieie isie18 eee wie Siclbais eteeiciel® sie oisies 51,550 
Brown sugar,:+-++++sessssseeesseseees 12,363 
Indigo, REC iels ie Sivvelere Dibiaieielarels ei eie) el eieisie ssiors 1,176 
$79,938,410 


A Cow with Three Culves—We saw yesterday, on 
the farm of N. B. Moore, near this city, the novel 
spectacle of a cow with three calves. The calves are 
about three days old, and though small, evince re- 
markable sprightliness. We have often heard of 
cows dropping two calves, but this is the first instance 
of three we have ever known.— Augusta Chron. 

To Kill Crows.—Steep a piece of meat in a solution 
of strychnine or arsenic, and hang itona pole. The 


crows pick at it with great avidity and are destroyed 
in great numbers.—Somerville Pennant. 

Large Apple Tree—At Hackensack, New Jersey, 
there is an apple tree, which measures 12 ft. 9 in. in 


To Measure Corn inthe Eur.—Ia a bulk of corn in the 
ear, measuring 12 feet lony, 11 feet broad, and 6 feet 
deep, there will be 316 bushels and 8-tenths of a 
bushel of shelled corn. or 633 bushels and 4-tenths of 
ear corn a3: 


12 12 

il it 
132 132 
6 6 
792 792 
4 8 
316.8 633.6 


The decimal 4 is used when the object is to find the 
quantity in shelled corn, because that decimal is half 
of the decimal 8, and it requires two bushels of ear 
corn to make one of shelled corn. In using these 
rules a half bushel should be added to every hundred, 
that amount of error resulting from the substitution of 
the decimals.— Western Cultivator. 

Beautiful Experiment.—While making some investi- 
gations on the chemical forces of plants and the circu- 
lation of the sap, we made some experiments for the 
purpose of seeing how far the color of flowers was 
dependent upon the various salts contained in the 
earth, and which are taken up by the forces which 
convey sap. We took a beautiful white rose, placed 
the stem of it in a solution of the yellow prussiate of 
potash, let it remain there four or five hours. We 
then placed it in a solution of sulphate of iron, where 
it remained until morning. Onexamining it the next 
morning, we found the petals changed to a delicate 
primrose color, the leaves to a dark bluish green, and 
the wood of the stem to adeep blue. The fragrance 
of the flower remained unchanged, and it looked as 
fresh as one that was plucked at the same time, and 
which had been kept in a vase of water. 

The rationale of these singular changes seems to be 
as follows:—The prussiate of potash is taken up by 
capillary attraction, and distributed through every 
part of the plant. The same is the case with the sul- 
—. of iron. As soon as the two solutions are 

rought in contact, the iron, acting as a re-agent, re- 
vives the prussiate of potash. This beautiful experi- 
ment can be tried by any one, care being taken that 
the solutions are not too strong. The effects noted 
above will not take place if the solutions are mixed in 
a vessel before using. The experiment may be varied 
by using any metallic solutions, the resulting colors 
of course depending upon the salts made use of.— 
Cincinnati Atlas. 

American Cheese—The rapid increase of this im- 

rtant item of the dairy, at the West, is astonishing. 

ast year, the aggregate value of the amount that 
passed through the canals and the Hudson river was 
over one million and a halfdollars. We gather the 
following statistics in relation to cheese from the canal 


office records at Albany :— 
ARRIVED AT THE HUDSON RIVER. 





1834,--.-Ibs. 6,340,000 | 1840,-Ibs. 18,820,000 
a are 9,586,000 | 1841,---- 14,170,000 
Ye 14,060,000 | 1842,---- 19,004,000 
15,560,000 | 1843,---- 23,334,000 
oe 13,810.000 | 1844,---- 26,674,000 
1ODB a0 00 - 14,530,000 

— Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine. 


To Kill Lice in Trees —Mr. G. Reed stated that when 
his trees were infested by lice or —_ he bored into 
the trunk with a common nail gimblet, about an inch 
and a half, and put into the hole a small quantity of 
wnguentum. In the course of 24 hours they all cleared 





circumference, and has produced 1,00 bushels of fruit 
in one season. 


out and died.—Maine Farmer 
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Destruction of Sheep—Our friend, Mr. Smither, told 
us on Monday. that four of his neighbors had lost be- 
tween 100 and 130 lambs by dogs, during the last two 
months. One farmer alone had lest abeut 80.— 
Maysville Eagle 

Cure for Pilesin Pigs.—When the intestines pro- 
trude. make a tea of mullen leaves, and after washing 
the parts affected with warm soap suds, bathe with 
the mullen tea. and in a short time they will take 
their proper place inside of the pig.—Maine Far. 

Merino Sh ep —We call attention to Mr. Lewis G. 
Collins’ advertisement of Merino Sheep in this num- 
ber of our paper. His flock was selected with great 
care about ten years ago, by one of the best judges of 
sheep and wool in Connecticut. Their breeding is 
equal to anything in New England. and if there be 
any pure Merinos in the country, these are unques- 
tionably such. Mr. C. is now breeding his ewes toa 
pure Rambouillet buck from the flock of David C. 
Collins, Esq., of Hartford, Conn. Some of his ani- 
mals offered for sale were got by the Rambouillet 
buck Grandee, out of choice Merino ewes, owned by 
Mr. Collins, of Haitford. Grandee was the largest 
and best Merino sheep we ever saw. 

To Produce Cherries without Stones.—FEarly in the 
spring, before the sap is in full flow, a young bearing 
tree is divided in two, down to the branching off of 
the roots, the pith carefully removed with a wooden 
spatula. the parts then united, the air being excluded 
by an application of potter’s clay the whole length of 
the opening, and bound together by woollen cord. The 
sap soon re-unites the severed parts, and in two years 
the tree will produce cherries of the best kind, and 
having in their centre, in the place of the usual ker- 
nel, a thin soft pellicle. —Courricr des Etats Unis. 

Consumption of Corn Meal in the West Indies—A 
writer in the New Orleans Bulletin estimates this in 
Antigua, Dominica, Granada, Montserrat, Nevis, St. 
Kitts, St. Lucie, St. Vincent, Tobago, Guadaloupe, 
Martinique, Virgins’ and Bahamas, with a population 
of 184,000 souls, must, in common calculation, 
consume— 


Annually about - + = 200,000 bbls. 
Barbadoes, 25,900, Trinidad 10,000 35,000 “ 
Demerara” - - - - - 15,000 “ 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St.John’s 41,000 “ 


Porto Rico, 40,009, Jamaica, 30.000 70,000 





Making . - - : 364,000 “ 


The average net price of corn meai for 20 years 
throughout the West Indies, may be computed at $24 
per bbl.. a price sufficient to recompense its manufac- 
ture. The meal must be equalto the best Philadel- 
phia, kiln dried, made from the best yellow corn, 
packed in barrels of 196 lbs. net; and, so packed, that, 
on opening the barrel, it is perfectly fuil. The barrels 
should be clean when shipped, have a plug for conve- 
nience of sampling, well lined and riveted. 

To preserve Hams from the Fly —These are effectually 
preserved from the fly, while their quality is not at all 
injured, by throwing red pepper upon the fire in the 
smoke-house during the latter part of the operation. — 
Tennessee Agriculturist. 

Analysis of Cotton—Professor Shephard of South 
Carolina, made an analysis of cotton, including the 
wool and the seed, which is reported in the Southern 
Agriculturist. We regret that he does not state the 
respective proportions of the constituents. They were 


carbonate of potash with traces of soda; phosphate of 
lime with traces of magnesia; carbonate of lime. car- 
benate of magnesia ; silica; alumina; sulphate of po- 
tassa ; chloride of potassium; chloride of magnesium; 
sulphate of lime ; phosphate of potassa; oxide of iron 
and manganese. 


| Tue Farmer's Lisrary axp Montury Journas 
‘or Aanricutture: Edited by John S. Skinner, and 
‘published by Greeley and McElrath. Tribune Build- 
ings, New York, pp. 112, double columns, octavo. 
| Price $5 per year. ‘The first number, for July, of this 
| work, has been laid upon ourtable. It is got up ina 
| Style superior to anything yet attempted in the agricul- 
‘tural periodical line in America ; and is equal in point 
of paper, typography, and embellishments, to the best 
published in Europe. Of its contents, it gives 48 
pages in the “ Library,” to the republication of the 
ighly valuable work of Petzhold’s Lectures to 
Farmers on Agricultural Chemistry, and 64 pages of 
the “ Monthly Journal,” to original articles from the 
editor and his correspondents, and extracts principally 
from foreign periodicals. The embellishments are, 
ist, a highly finished and spirited portrait on steel of 
the late Patroon—Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer ; 2d, 
a beautiful lithograph of a group of Southdown sheep ; 
and 3d, a lithograph of the Silk Plant from Tripoli. 
In editing this work it is the design of Mr. Skinner to 
fill up a niche not yet before attempted in American 
agricultural periodicals; and if we are to take the first 
number now before us as a sample of such as are to 
follow, he is bound to succeed, and that eminently. 
The name of the veteran John S. Skinner, the father of 
agricultural periodical literature in the United States, 
is so well known to the public that it needs no further 
endorsement from us. We welcome him to New 
York, and hope he may find such encouragement in 
this State, and the country at large, as to warrant his 
continuing his publication as long as he may be able 
to look upon a green field, or wield the agreeable pen 
he does, descriptive of its treasures and its beauties. 

CataLoGve For 1845 and 6, of Camellia Japoni- 
cas, Green-house and Stove Plants, &c., &c., cultivated 
at the Exotic Nursery and Horticultural Gardens of 
Valk & Co., Flushing, Long Island, New York. This 
is an elegant octavo pamphlet of 92 pages, and will be 
sent gratis to any one soliciting it, free of postage. We 
shall be pleased to execute orders for any of our 
friends desirous to obtain plants, flowers, &c., &c., from 
the magnificent and extensive conservatory and gar- 
dens of Messrs. Valk & Co. One of the partners has 
recently returned from a tour in Europe, for the pur- 
pose of selecting all that was rare and useful in their 
line; and taking it altogether, we think their estab- 
lishment the best stocked of any other to be found in 
the United States. 

ALABAMA Pianter, Edited and published by W. 
W. McGuire, Mobile. Folio, 8 pages, weekly. Price 
$5 a year. The first number of this paper is well 
selected, and mixed in with a few racy editorials. It 
is designed, more particularly, to advance the agricul- 
ture of the South. Such publications are much 
needed there as well as here, and we trust the enter- 
prising editor will find sufficient encouragement to go 
on with his periodical by the ist of October next, as 
he proposes. 

PostaGce.—Under the new postage law, the letters 
addresssed us, have increased at least five fold. But 
we beg our correspondents to reflect, that because 
postage is cheapened, it is no reason why we should pay 
w# all. Postage to the many who address us, is a 
small amount individually, but a large one to us in 
the aggregate. We are always happy to pay postage 
on good contributions for our paper, and on our own 
affairs; but when the business is that of the person 
addressing us, and it puts us to some trouble without 
any profit, it would be no more than fair for corre- 
spondents to pay their own postage. 

AcCKNOWLEDGMENTS.—The Premium Lists of the 
Oneida County, N.Y. Agricultural Society, and 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of New 
Haven, Conn. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, JULY 24, 1845. 


ASHES) POts) <cccs cccesccsccs --per 100ibs. $3 81 to $4 09 
PANTIN: 00sh0sencseeces Gessaccwecoeun, 445 * 4 % 
BALE ROPE,.. co .coccccccccccccccccoccoolD eo ** 9 
BARK, Quercitron,...0..ccccccscccesccstun, 2300 “ 50 
BEANS, White, ..-..0-ce0 cee eseseces ebush, 112 “ 1 2% 
BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, ....eesseoeeeeelb. sor. 33 
BOLT ROPE, oc ccc cevcccsccsccceses 06 f0, i * 13 
BONES, ground,.....-sccecesee eeeeee eDUSh. 40 ‘“ 50 
BRISTLES, American, .....+-seeeesceeeelb. i 65 
BUTTER, Table,. «00 .cccceccccccceceslO. 15“ 18 
Shipping,......2+sccccccccccecsecod On oS il 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, .....++++++++d0. ee 11 
Sperm, .--+eeeseees cccccce ccs cceedO. 2 33 
Stearine,....02 cece cece cece cece cece. | 25 
ICHBEBE, 6.0. cecccscseccsssecesscscesss00s 4% 8 
COAL, Anthracite, .....+02 eee +66e2000 Ibs. 450 “ 5 50 
CORDAGE, American, ....+++e00 see eeeelb. | 12 
OOTTON co oo<.0000000s 000s ccsiedccvecsssQ0s alae 10 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,---- yard, is: 15 
American Flax,...++ .seesseeceeee ofl. 16“ 17 
FEATHERS, .....0-0- o6sceslcosleweaceeenlle ae 33 
FLAX, American, .-..-.++++ ++» eeeees ++ do. 64 “ 7 
FLOUR, Northern and Western,...-..--bbl. 425 “ 4 88 
Fancy, ...--cceccecceecscccsseceeedo, 500 “ 5 50 
Southern, ...cccccccccscccseccseeed®, 412 “* 488 
Richmond City Mills, ...........-.do. 650 “ 700 
Rye, oceccesceccccccescccce seeeee ed. 3 00 - 3 25 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,.....+2++- ish LO “ 1 08 
Southern, ........+----do. 100 “ 1 05 
Rye, .ooceessoes occccc cece cece cee 0 G0. Go * 67 
Corn, Northern,...++ esses seeeeee dO. 50“ 53 
Southern, ..... aeeeae coe cee e GO. 49 “ 50 
Barloy,..--0-ceccecese sees cone coe e dO, 50“ 52 
Oats, Northern,....+.++ee0 sees e000, 42 * 44 
Southern, .-.2.+ccee sees vee dO. a 40 
GUANO, ooo cccesceesccecceecceces100 Ibs. 250 “ 300 
HAY, occccvcccceccccsccccces eevcce eewesetlOs 50“ 60 
HEMP, Russia, clean,...-.++++++++-++-eton, 200 00 “ 210 00 
American, water-rotted, ..........-do. 105 00 “ 185 00 
American, dew-rotted,...+...+++0+-do. 7500 “ 125 00 
HIDES, Dry Southern,...+-+++++ sees eeee old. . Ae 104 
BIOVDS 6c0050c0 006.6 s00cees cess osseseccee le a 15 
HORNS, .ccccccccceccccecccecscscceess 100, 200 “ 850 
TARADDs. csc 0ces 200-050 vicdacicecie veseeesceoke s * 4 
Sheet and bar ... seee ccoe sees oo 00. 4 
MEAL, Corn,...- see sceeeccecccceccees bbl. 231 “ 2 56 
CGT us 0s s0eiccessessoce ses eeeeehhd. 1150 “ 1200 
MOLASSES, New Orleans,....-.++++++-gal. a 31 
MUSTARD, American,....--+eseeeeeeceelb. 16“ 31 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,....++0++++++++bbl. 200 “§ 22 
Pitch, «2.0 sccccccceecsee cece cceceedO 80 “ 100 
MGIRIINY sac otsac sce 62066. 000s se ee tice Os oo 70 
Turpentine,.....-.+- sesseereseeeeedo, 275 “ 32 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .....gal. 37 a 40 
OIL, Linseed, American, ...- «+++ +++ ++++d0. 66 : 70 
CAStOr, «200 see cece cence eens coeeee el. 57 ‘ 65 
Lard, 0200 ccceccce cece cess cece coe ofl. 55“ 70 
OIL CAKE, Sosiselegeloeelelecseieee'e 066s ROU EINES 1 00 er = 
PEAS, Field, ...---.--seecceeceeeceeesbush, 125 “ 150 
PLASTER OF PARIS, ...----+--+++---ton, 275 “ 300 
Ground, in bbls., ..-- sebehowinet } = - B = 
ISLONS—Beef, MeS8,..-0 seee cece . 
enn Prime,........+----do. 550 “ 650 
Pr af sees = ora = . : 
ounds, in pickle,..do. 
DN sssas ssn evers ever * . f= 
TIME, . oo e ceee cece cece coos eves GO, 
were scalp wide eae ~ 
“ 4 


Lard, ...+--2+e+e 
3 Bacon sides, Smoked, .--- «.-.+-++++d0. 
In pickle,...-..+eseee ceee sees oO. 
Hams, Smoked,..++ -+0eeeee seeeee dO. 
Pickled, eoveee eeccce Sie weweiewOe 
eae oe — eoecceesesees _ 
Ickled, «2+ sceesceeccesccocce 0. 
OR... eaevesece errr rrr ry iis 
SALT, «20+ ceeeceecceeceess bees esie voce ROl: 
Common, -«---> eT IOC OOL Le 
SEEDS—Clover, eceee essere eeesese vaceeceents 
Timothy,---+e+coessoecess eee? bush. 
Flax, rough, eoveeses creer 
CLEAN, «+++ cere ecee cece cece cee edO. 
SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... «lb. 
Sulphate Soda, ground, ......+++++-do. 
SUGAR, New Orleans,...+sceecceeeeseeedO. 
SUMAC, American,.+++scsccecescee coe e lON, 
TALLOW, cagis aeaesns dhs SECS wleleew eeenDe 
TOBACCO secencesccceecees aces cssesseGO. 
*VHISKEY, American,---- eeeee cee oes gal. 
WOOL, Saxony, sipeig Gas eanes sics'e cesw csechie 
Merino, eoeoevsseeesesee® sigciedaseeeGes 
Half-blood, eel B56 sles eels esiacieceeetae 
Common, ..... +00 sees cece cece sees oO, 
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NEW YORK CATILE MARKET—4July 21. 


At Market, 1000 Beef Cattle (200 from the South), 55 Cows 
and Calves, and 3000 Sheep and Lambs. 

Paices.—Beef Cattle—The market continues languid, and our 
quotations to-day show no improvement on the prices of last 
week. Inferior and middling qualities $3.874 two $4; Prime $5. 
Unsol | 390. 

Cows anp Catves.—$13 to $27, according to quality, is the 
extreme range of the market. All sold. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Prices of Sheep from $1 to $2.50 a $3.00; 
Lambs 75 «a $2.75. All sold. 


Remarks.—Ashes.—Transactions quite moderate. Cotton has 
advanced } of a cent since the reception of the late European 
news. Export since the first September last 22,045,812 bales; 
Same time last year, 1,558,249 ; same time, year before, 1,971,776. 
Flour and Meal dull. Wheat dull. Corn, Rye, and Oats, 
scarce. Hayis ingooddemand. Provisions brisk. Rice steady. 
Sugar firm at an advance. (Whiskey rising. 

Money plenty and interest at 5 to 7 per cent. 

Stocks of the better kind rather more in request. 

The Weather has been excessively hot and dry, more so than 
we have experienced before for years—the thermometer rising 
for days in succession from 95 to 98 at the greatest heat. Hay 
has been mostly secured, and proves not more than half to three 
fourths of a crop in this vicintiy. North and west of us, we un- 
derstand, the yield is fair. It has risen to $13 and $15 per ton, 
here. Wheat is nearly all harvested, and the yield is larger than 
has been known for years. Rye, oats, and barley are not so good ; 
but fair crops on the whole, with the exception of the straw, 
which is quite short. Cornis looking uncommonly well, North and 
West, and will be a good crop—at the South not as good as last 
year. Weare sorry to notice the appearance of the rot in several 
patches of potatoes, and we have reason to believe now that it 
will be as extensive this year as it was last. From the other 
kinds of roots we have promising accounts. Fruit will be a 
moderate crop. Cotton, sugar, and rice, appear well—the com- 
plaints of dumages being confined to a few narrow localities. 
Tobacco and hemp—many complaints of short crops. 


CHOICE MERINO BUCKS FOR SALE, 
The subscriber offers a few two year old bucks for sale, got by 
Mr. D. C. Collins’ celebrated Rambouillet buck Grandee, out of 
superior pure bred Merino ewes. Price $20 to $50. Also pure 
bred Merino bucks of various ages, and at different prices, accord- 
ing tu age and quality. 

We can ship sheep to any portinthe country. For an account 
of the shearing of our flock, we would refer to the August num- 
ber of the Agricuiturist, page 240, and believe our stock equal 
to any in the country. 

Apply to LEWIS G. COLLINS, Washington, Duchess Co., 
Ay -" or to R. R. & L. G. COLLINS, Butternuts, Otsego Co., 








BOMMER’S METHOD OF MAKING MANURE. 


One hundred agents are wanted immediately, to promote the 
general introduction of this valuable invention for the manufae- 
ture of Manure in New York, New Jersey, Virginia, Delaware, 
and in the six New England States. Unquestionable testimonials 
and responsible securities will be required for the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of the appointment. Persons of suitable 
qualifications will find this both a useful and lucrative employ- 
ment. Applications, if —— must be post paid, and directed 
to me at Westville, New Haven county, Connecticut. 

Hundreds of testimonials from the best authorities, evince that 
no farmer who is sensible of the want of Manure,should remain 
destitute of this cheap and expeditious mode of its procurement. 
Any person forwarding five dollars, to the General Agents, with 
information of the writer’s name, residence and address, shall be 


4 furnished with a copy of the method, with the right to use the 


same, without charge of postage. 
ELI BARNETT, General Agent. 
Westville, Conn., March 1, 1845. 


AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Philadelphia...... eceses eeoecseersese <acaae M. Cam bell. 
Washington, IPiicaccccwesdseusne aonweae R. R. 

Albany, N. Vuccscece O60:6 6 vel essesie cece ceo eins H. Pease. 
Syracuse, NV. Y....Stoddard & Babcock and L. W. Hall. 
Auburn, N. Veacseecsoe ae orararee aicieecelane 33 Derby & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Viavvcsséeevcesecedeeeceuawe H. Butler & Co. 
Boston, Mass.....+.- soeccccccccccoccec axton & Kelt. 
Milwaukie, Wis. Ter.cece cece cece ccc ce Hale & Hopkins. 
Chicago, The oscvcceveccvsccccccccceses, F. Gale & Co. 
St. Louis, Mo... cesseccccccvececcces Halsall & Collet. 
Louisville, Ky..+0+00seeeeeeeee eeee Morton & Griswold. 
New Orleans......+.....D. Baker & Co. and N. Steele. 
Cincinnati, OMe scccccces écccacoue eee H. Moore & Co. 
Athens, Gea s oscdcceccseteccceseeccnomous Richards. 
Norfolk, WP inccccqees eeeeeseeeeeease Beenie, | Vicke: , or. 
Natchez, NM Boscicié oes:c ccs awesaaececcdces@ 8. T ter. 

General Travelling Agent, ALonzo SHERMAN. 

Bound volumes can be obtained of any of our Agents at $1.25 








per volume. 
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NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

PLows.—Having been appointed sole Azent for their sate in 
this city, the subscriber keeps constantly on hand a latge assort- 
ment of the celebrated Premum Egle, Subsoil, Double-Mould 
Board, and Side-hill plows, mainufactired by Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason, Worcester, Mass. 

Also the Improved Geddes’ Harrow, Rice’s Seed Sower, Bach- 
e'dor’s Corn-planters, Cultivators, &c. 

Hovey's Srxraw-Currer.—The best implement in the Union 
for the variots purposes of cntting Cornstalks, Straw and Hay, 


These michines are of various sizes, and moved by Hand or | 


Horse- power. 

Allof the above implements are offered at the manufacturers’ 
HOME PRICES. 

Arrican Guano. — Fresh arrivals of this highly fertilizing 
substance. by the single bag or ten, with printed analysis ef the 
same, and directions fer applying it. 

Grovunp Bowgs, PLasrkR AND Lime, in bags and by the barrel, 
cheap tur cash. 

A. B. ALLEN, 215 Broadway, New York. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 

The Farm in West Groten, known as 69 acres in the North 
East corner of Lot No. 63 Locke, consisting of a Farin House 
nearly new, Barn, and about Forty acres of improvement sur- 
rounded by a good fence, and now occupied by Robert Armstrong. 
Price, $1,500. One Thousand Dollars can remain on Mortgage 
tor Ten years, at legal interest, half yearly. 

ALso, 
The Farm known as the State 100 acres in the South East cor- 
ner of Lot No. 2, Cicero, about a mile from the town of Brewer- 
ton, on the outlet of Oneida Lake, consisting of an improvement 
a 40 acres tenced, with log buildings, and 60 acres of Wood- 
ands. 





ALso, 
The Farm known as the State 100 acres in the South East corner 
of Lot No. 54 Hannibal, a short distance from the town of Ful- 
ton, on the Oswego River, good woodland, with a small clearing. 
ALso, 
The Wood Lot known as the State 100 acres in the South East 
corner of Lot No.5 Manlius,a few miles from Syracuse, and in a 
good neighborhood. 


ALso, 
Wood lot known asthe S. 100 acrs. in theS. E. c. of Lot No. 7 Solon. 
” ” ” oe “ oe “ ] “ 


9 

” Survey 1) acres “ “ “ “ 25 be 
” ” 50 “ “ “ “ 29 “ 
” ” 50 “ N. W. “ “ 36 “ 
” ” 50 “ N. E. “ “ 39 “ 
” ” 50 “ a E. “ “ 58 “ 
ed Bub. 1 8&3 “3 “ of lot 76 “ 
” 79 7 30 “os “ “ “ “ 
” Survey 50 “ N.W.cor.of “ 98 “ 
is State 100 “S.E “of “ 65 Virgil 
7 Survey 50 “ N. E “ce “ “ 
” 99 “ N. W. “ “ 

Apply to JAS. L. BRINCKERHOFF, 

fl 6t No. 32 Laight Street, city of N.Y. 





DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE. 

Nine head of this valuable breed of animals are now offered 
for sale by the Subscriber, he having more than he can well keep 
on his farin. 

Rose, 9 years old, a good milker, having given 25 quarts milk a 
day on pasture only. She is in calf by my prize bull Meteor, and 
wil! drop her calf about the middle of August. 

Empress, nearly as good a milker as Ruse. She dropped her 
calf about the 25th of June and will be bulled by Meteor. 

Eunice, 5 years old, bulled by my imported Duke of Welling- 
ton, 25th June, is a gg milker, her dain having given 32 quarts 
a day on pasture only. 

Julia. 4 years old, recently bulled by Meteor. 

Lily, 2 years old, builed by Meteor 9th June. 

Three yearling Heifers, got by Wellington and Meteor, and a 
yearling Bull got by Meteor. 

These animals will be sold at $100 to $125 perhead. A credit 
will be given of six months or a year, if desired, for approved 
paper. 

Gentlemen desirous of procuring the blood of the celebrated 
herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, England, may now 
have an opportunity of doing so, as the young animals possess 
that blood on the side of their sires; and the cows are in ealf b 
Metcor and Wellington. The cows are descendants of the Bul- 
lock stock of Durhams. For the good milking qualities of these 
animals, &c., I would refer to the editor of the American Agri- 
culturist. Letters, post paid, will receive an answer. 

Troy, July 25, 1845. GEO. VAIL. 


WHEAT, RYE, OATS, AND BARLEY. 

The subscriber will soon receive from Gen. R. Harmon a sup- 
ply of his superior winter and spring Wheats for sale ; and from 
others, the best kinds of Rye, Oats, Barley, &c., &c. Prices will 
be given in ournext. - A. B. ALLEN, Broadway, N. Y. 








RHEUMATISM ANNIHILATED. 
DR. VAN BUREN’S RHEUMATIC EMBROCATION. 


‘The proprietor of the Rheumatic Embrocation comes before 
the public, with increased confidence in the healing virtues of his 
remedy ; for, since he first offered it to the public, it has been 
tried in the worst possible and most aggravated cases, over which 
it has completely triumphed; in some instances, indeed, where 
the patient had been given up by the attending physicians, as in- 
curable , and in agreat many cases, where all the remedies placed 
befure the public, for the cure of rheumatisin, had been faithfully 
employed without the least effect; thus proving its transcendent 
superiority. 

It will allay the pain and soreness (sometimes in a few 
minutes), and reduce the swelling in a much shorter time than 
can possibly be effected by any other means; in fact will relieve 
when all others fail; nor can any injury result from exposure 
after its application. The patient will also be less liable to ano- 
ther attack, after being cured by this remedy, than by other ap- 
pliances; as it cannot affect the constitution in the slightest de- 
gree, nor impair the parts immediately involved; but on the con- 
trary, will restore them to their original healthy condition and 
usefulness. 

One of the most important advantages this possesses, over all 
other remedies, is that, where it is properly applied, no contrac- 
tion of the tendons can possibly ensue ; and where contraction 
does exist, will effectually remove it; thus preventing any distor- 
tion of the extremities, and the patient from becoming a cripple 
for life, as is ths case in thousands of instances, where other 
modes of treatinent are adopted. The proprictor has received 
from various parts of the United States, and is receiving almost 
daily, the most flattering testimony to the curative powers of 
his Rheumatic Embrocation; and he feels now more justified 
than ever in asserting that it is a never-failing cure in all the va- 
rious formsof rheumatism, chronic or inflammatory, and all com- 
plaints of an analogous character, such as contracted tendons, 
stiff or weak joints and back, sprains, bruises, &c., when faith- 
fully and perseveringly employed. He cannot occupy the neces- 
sary space in an advertisement, or he would place before the 
public the documentary evidence of the truth of his assertions. 
But though he cannot do this, he is willing at any time to show 
them toall who may call upon him at his principal office, No. 
56 Sand street, Brooklyn, Long Island, N. Y. 

Agents solicited from all parts of the United States and the 
Canadas, and dealt with on favorable terms. Price $1 per bottle. 

M. VAN BUREN, 
Sole proprietor. 
Wholesale Agents—Olcott, McKesson & Co., 127 —" 
ne. t 
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